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CHAPTER I. 
THE WILD MAN OF GAWSWORTH. 


In the early part of this century, no village or hamlet in 
Cheshire presented a more striking picture of rural beauty than 
Gawsworth. The landscape, all hill and valley, the woods of 
Macclesfield in the distance, hedgerows shaded by giant oaks, and 
the quaint old hall of the Fitton family, its timber and plaster 
walls embosomed in foliage. 

Two young men were approaching the village on foot one 
sultry afternoon in September, 1806, one of whom held an open 
sketch-book in his hand, and when he reached the front of the . 
Rectory, an ancient structure of wood and plaster, like the old hall, 
he seated himself upon the moss-covered gnarled roots of an old oak , 
and commenced taking a sketch of the building. 

“‘ Thorold,” said the other young man, addressing the artist, “ I 
think I shall leave you to your sketch, and go for a ramble amongst 
the hills.”’ 

‘* What, leave Gawsworth without seeing its incomparable 
gardens, thou soulless being !’’ exclaimed Thorold ; ‘‘ thou art in- 
sensible to the beauties of nature, and hast no appreciation for 
aught else save the stony sides of the mountain. But joking apart, 
Norris,”’ he added, hastily putting his sketch in his portfolio, ** you 

must see the gardens, they are enchanting; and here, all in good 
- time, comes my friend, the tanner, the owner of this sylvan region, 
the presiding deity of the place, Mr. Mitchell, a man all soul; a 
great and gifted spirit.”’ 
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“‘ This is one of your rhapsodies, I suppose, Piers,’’ said Norris, 
shrugging his shoulders; ‘‘ for of all the ill-looking dogs I ever saw, 


" I think your friend, the tanner, beats them.” 


Norris was not far from the truth in this assertion, for the man 
advahcing toward them had nothing to boast of exteriorly. His 
face was deeply pitted with the small-pox ; one eye was closed, and 
the other had an offensive and impudent sort of leer in it, and his 
appearance, altogether, was most unprepossessing. By this time 
Thorold had risen, and Mr. Mitchell having come up to the two 
friends, Thorold at once performed the ceremony of introduc. 
tion. 

** Mr. Norris, from Chester—you have heard of Norris and Son, 
bankers, I dare say ?”’ 

** Who has not ? Most proud and delighted to make the acquaint- 
ance of my friend’s friend,’ answered the tanner, laying his hand 
on his heart with an impudent exaggeration of rapture, for which 
Norris would have willingly kicked him ; whilst he marvelled, also, 
what freak Thorold had in his head, for he well knew that the 
tanner was no friend of the rich and fashionable Lieutenant 


Thorold, the heir of Brewood Park. 


**Of course you will come and see my gardens?’’ continued 
Mr. Mitchell. 

“What other object would have brought us to Gawsworth ?”’ 
replied Thorold. 

“ You may speak for yourself,’’ observed Norris, rather angrily, 
as he noticed the impudent grin on the tanner’s face. ‘“‘ I came to 
see the real beauties of Gawsworth,—its scenery, the old hall, and 
the Rectory, and,. perhaps, to geologise a little amongst the 
hills.’’ 

“A mighty fine thing to examine nature amongst the stones 
and rocks !’’ remarked the tanner, with an affectation of solemnity ; 
“but, sir, you come to my gardens, and I’ll show you a specimen 
of living nature that beats dead nature all to nothing. I’ve got in 
any possession, Mr. Norris, the greatest curiosity in the country, a 
real ‘ Wild Man of the Woods.’ I’ve heard from your friend here— 
our friend, that is—that you've got great parts, and I think if you 
was to see him, you might give me some extra information about 
his origin, and so forth. He’s very valuable—Mr. Pidcock offered 
me three hundred guineas for him only last week; the one draw- 
back is, he’s so savage and ferocious.”’ 

“Indeed!” remarked Norris, suspiciously; ‘‘I have always 
heard to the contrary. I have read somewhere, that the Ouran. 
Outang possesses a harmless, quiet disposition, and is easily 
a : stica 9 

“Ab, but this one is most huge and ferocious,” remarked 
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Thorold, shaking his head; ‘I wouldn't like to come within the 
reach of his chain for something.” | 

‘* Lord, bless you !’" interposed Mr. Mitchell, ‘* there is nothing 
quiet in this animal, I can tell you. He was caught by some 
soldiers in New South Wales, while he was devouring a kangaroo. 
It costs a fortune to keep him in food, pounds of raw meat he con- 
sumes every day ; and he’ll crunch and swallow large bones as if 
they were bits of gristle. Sometimes it’s a great weight on my 
mind, and I think I'll have to part with him, he’s so savage. What 
do you think?” he added, addressing himself more particularly to 
Thorold ; ‘*t’other day he broke his chain, and worried a foal. in 
yonder field. When he breaks loose, I always have to send right 
and left to beg the people to keep in their houses. He doesn’t 
always respect me, look at my wrist, he tore it the other day in his 
play.”’ 

By this time the trio had reached the gardens. Norris was no 
naturalist, and therefore, could not refute the assertions of the 
tanner respecting the Ouran-Outang ; but he felt incredulous as to 
the savage qualities ascribed to the animal, and was inclined to feel 
as much contempt for it as he did for the gardens, which the tanner 
extolled, as he pointed out a tasteless hermitage, a Long Island, 
and Botany Bay, all rising out of the muddy water of a large pit. 

“'Well,”’ observed Norris, in a low voice to his friend, after the 
tanner had succeeded in extorting from him some most insincere 
compliments on his taste; “I have had enough of these sign-post 
dauberies and whitewashed grottos ; let me see the Ouran-Outang. 
I perceive these gardens are public. I suppose your friend,’’ and 
he laid an ironical stress on the word, ‘‘ doesn’t exhibit all th 
beauties gratis ?”’ ii 

‘* A shilling a head, sir!’’ observed the tanner, with a low bow ; 
‘* just sufficient to pay for the nutriment of the Wild Man. I gain 
nothing.”’ 

“‘ Pure charity on his part,’’ said Thorold; “ an act of native 
benevolence; he would not exclude the public from these ravishing 
scenes. Mitchell,’’ he added, laying his hand on the shoulder of 
the latter, ‘‘ you are one of the benefactors of the human. race>- - 
how many an hour’s enjoyment have you not afforded your friends 
amongst these sylvan shades! However, here we are, I see, close 
to the habitation of the Wild Man.”’ 

They had now reached the extremity of the garden, and close 
before them, in a gloomy recess, rendered dismally obscure by a 
grove of thick foliage, appeared a rocky den, which Norris said re. 
minded him of that of the giant Polyphemus. Part of the skeleton 
of a horse, with many mangled bones, were hung up, and strewed 
at the mouth of the cave. 
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“T think,” said Norris, addressing Thorold, “‘ money might be 
better bestowed than in buying food to supply the voracious 
appetite of a savage animal, when so many human beings are 
starving.”’ 

Just as Norris finished speaking, the tanner opened the door of 
the cave, when a cry was heard from the keeper— 

“ His chain is broken! He’s loose! Run for your lives!” 

Norris was a young, strong, and brave man ; but when he saw 
rushing towards him, clanking a chain, which was dangling after 
him, suspended from a collar, a hairy monster of a stupendous 
monkey size, hurrying along upon two hind legs, and which he 
instantly identified from its blue cheeks to be an Ouran-Outang, 
he fairly took to his heels and fled, his alarm not permitting him to 
make any further observations. 

As he tore along the only walk in the garden, and which, by 
the way, encircled the pit, he inwardly breathed threats of ven- 


geance against Thorold, for having brought him into this perilous 
situation. 


**Confound him!’’ groaned Norris aloud, anathematising his 
friend, as he panted and strained every nerve, hearing the 
clanking chain close behind him, “if I could only swim! I wish, 
with all my soul, Thorold was at the bottom of the pit.”’ 

At length, after Norris had raced three times round the pit, he 
espied the tanner at the door of a summer-house, urging him with 
frantic gestures, to fly that way. Norris promptly obeyed, and 
entered the summer-house with such precipitation, as to cast 
Mitchell on the floor, not apparently to the great satisfaction of the 
latter, who, however, scrambled hastily to his feet, and fastening 
one door, begging Norris to secure the other, a request which the 
latter was not slow to comply with. The doors were barely 
secured, when they shook under the violent attacks of the in- 
furiated animal, who, at length, finding his efforts of no avail, took 
his departure. 

“T tell you what, sir,” exclaimed Norris, panting and breath- 
less, and swelling with rage ; ‘‘I think if you aspire to be a bene- 
factor to the human race, you had better guard against such acci- 
dents as these of the ferocious animal you choose to keep breaking 
his chain, and putting in jeopardy the lives of those you pretend to 
entertain and benefit.’’ 

‘‘A pure accident, my dear sir!’’ remarked the tanner. 
“‘] regret especially that it should have occurred whilst so 
honoured and welcome a visitor was within my poor pleasure 
ercunds. ” 

“Curious pleasure grounds, certainly !’’ growled Norris, “I 
only trust I may not have such a day’s pleasure again. Well, sir, 
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I will thank you to release me from this confinement as soon as 
possible.”’ 

‘« He is gone to his den,”’ replied the tanner; “ make fast the 
‘door after me, and I’ll go and see him properly secured.”’ 

In a few moments Mitchell returned with Thorold, the coun. 
tenance of the latter expressing much commiseration, though Norris 
fancied that at bottom he rather enjoyed the whole affair, and 
looked upon it as a capital joke, which suspicion enraged him ex. 
ceedingly. 

“ My dear Bob, I congratulate you on your escape! I really felt 
some fear lest I should see you in the grip of that fierce monster,” — 
said Thorold. 

‘* A consummation which you showed no disposition to avert, 
exclaimed Norris, angrily. 

‘* My dear fellow, what could I do?’’ answered Thorold, “ I 
should have been powerless as an infant in the hairy arms of that 
savage. One valuable life would have been enough to be sacrificed. 
I would have written your epitaph. After all, you would have 
lost your life in the cause of science, in one way, because you were 
going to examine the Ouran-Outang, quite as a naturalist.” 

‘‘T was going to do nothing of the kind,’’ replied Norris, 
fiercely, ‘and I don’t thank you for bringing me to this confounded 
place. "Pray, where did you put yourself, so as to leave me alune 
exposed to the onslaught of the cursed brute ?”’ 

‘* Oh, I slipped behind a stone table. I saw there wasn’t room 
for more than one, or I would have pulled you after me.”’ 

‘‘T am exceedingly obliged to you,’’ exclaimed Norris, in a 
bitterly sarcastic tone ; ‘‘ your intentions are as beneficent as those’ 
of your new-found friend.” 

‘“* Well, my dear sir,’’ said the tanner, ‘‘ 1 trust such an acci- 
dent will never occur again. Really, no one was to blame, the 
chain was new only three days ago; but, you see, he had filed it 
quite through with his sharp teeth. Ah, if you had taken the 
water, sir, the Wild Man-would never have followed you there—he 
has a great aversion to water.”’ 

‘*So have I,”’ growled Norris, as they left the summer-house. 
‘*T can't swim, and I might as well be mangled by your ferocious . 
Ouran-Outang as suffocated in a mud hole.”’ 

“Well, sir, I am sorry this little matter has occurred,’’ said 
Mitchell : ‘‘ and I am afraid you will go away with very unfriendly 
recollections of Gawsworth.”’ 

‘“‘T am hardly likely to look back with pleasure upon the fact of 
having been chased by an Ouran-Outang,’’ observed Norris, as he 


bent his way towards the garden-gate, followed by Thorold and 
Mitchell. 
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The three then passed into the tan-yard, where the tanner 
began descanting on his trade, and on many matters connected with 
it; and Norris gradually recovered from the fatigues of the chase, 
though he was hardly restored to his usual good temper. Several 
men were in the tan-yard at work, and Norris was looking on, in- 
terested, as he usually was, in anything new to him, when a sudden 
cry brought back all his former alarm. 

** He’s broken loose again! Murder! Murder!”’ 


In an instant the tan-yard presented a scene of the wildest con- | 


fusion. The men flew about in all directions, into outbuildings, 


over hedges, and behind piles of skins. In another instant the 


savage monster appeared at the entrance to the tan-yard, and seem- 
ing to single out Norris, made a rush at him. The tanner and 
Thorold showed no more courage or inclination to assist him than 
they had done before, and thus he beheld himself exposed to face 
the infuriated animal. He had seized hold of Thorold on the first 
outcry, determined that he should not desert him again; but the 
latter. seemingly overcome by terror, wrenched himself from his 
friend's grasp, though at the sacrifice of a part of his coat’s tail. 
Once more Norris flew, cursing his fate, pursued by the hairy 
menster, now stumbling over a pile of skins, and the next moment 
breaking his shins over a barrel, running his head against a post, 
while close behind him he heard the clanking of the chain, dnd the 
wild inarticulate cries of the ouran-outang. At length, after 
crossing a narrow piece of land, the unfortunate Norris found him- 


self hemmed in an angle of the ground, formed by the intervention. 


of two hedges. Through this fence there appeared a small opening 
that led to the next field. The wild man was now close upon him, 
and, without a moment’s hesitation, Norris, with one spring, 
rushed into what he thought an opening, but which proved—alas ! 
not a bed of roses—but a bed of overgrown nettles. 

‘“‘Tf I am alive to-morrow morning,’’ exclaimed Norris, 
speaking aloud, and in a tone of mingled terror and pain, “ I’ll 
call Thorold out ; and as to that villain of a tanner, he shall not 
escape with a whole skin !”’ 

Norris was not able, however, to remain at rest even amon gst 
the nettles, for his further escape was impeded by a quantity of 
brushwood. The wild man was a few paces off, giving utterance 
to savage guttural cries, being apparently at fault as to the exact 
whereabouts of him whom he sought. Norris crept out, vainly 
hoping to escape unseen ; but he was detected in a moment, and 
the chase began again, this time amongst the tan-pits, and close to 
the tan-house. 

In and out flew Norris almost desperate, the perspiration 


pouring down his face, and in imminent danger every instant of 
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falling into one of the pits. At length, when he was nearly ex- 
hausted, he effected his escape to a neighbouring hill, the ouran- 
outang having apparently lost sight of him. It was with some 
difficulty that he managed to drag his aching limbs along to the 
tanner’s house, where he met the latter advancing from the door 
with his wife. 

The faces of both wore an expression of the deepest concern and 
sorrow, or rather as sorrowful a look as was compatible with the 
impudent leer in the tanner’s one eye, and the diabolical squint 
exhibited by his lady. They each began a chorus of regrets and 
lamentations. 

“Lord, save us, sir!’’ groaned Mr. Mitchell; ‘‘I wish I had 
been at the bottom of one of my own tan-pits before this had 
happened! Sir, you look just like a ghost! I’m afraid you had 
a mortal fright.” 

‘*Deary me! the gentleman’s been aud tumbled amongst the 
nettles too ; his face is all blistered !’’ sighed Mrs. Mitchell ; “‘ but 
of course, you was that frightened, sir, you didn’t know what you 
was doing no more nor a baby.”’ 

‘¢ Pray, sir, come in and take a rest on our bed,’’ entreated the 
tanner. ‘‘ You might be struck down with a fever in the state 
you are in, if you was to try and get on to Macclesfield.”’ | 

‘*To be sure! ’’ chimed in Mrs. Mitchel]; “and I might just 
put a stitch or two to the gentleman’s clothes. Deary me, a bran 
new coat, and I’m feared it’s done for !’’ 

‘‘Have you got anything more to say, ma’am?’’ exclaimed 
Norris, who could hardly speak, so great was his inward wrath. 
‘* You have not seen the end of this. I will have you punished, 
sir,” he added, addressing himself to the tanner, and shaking his — 
fist within an inch of his nose, “ for daring to keep such a savage 
monster in your gardens, aud then turning him louse on your 
visitors ! ”’ 

“Hark to him now,’ said Mitchell, with an air of mock 
humility, “‘ threatening a poor, unoffending man, like myself. Did 
I tell him to break his chain? Did I tell the gentleman to throw 
himself into the nettles ?”’ 

‘“‘Goodness me! I’m feared he’s light-headed with all this work.”* 

In spite of his anger and his wish to Jeave the vicinity of the 
gardens immediately, Norris felt himself so thoroughly worn out 
and exhausted, that he was glad to accept Mrs. Mitchell’s offer 
and throw himself on a bed, where he lay wrapped up in blankets 
to avoid the danger resulting from a most copious perspiration. He 
had lain thus for about an hour, his body smarting from a thousand 
stings inflicted by the nettles, when Thorold entered the room, and, 
advancing to the bedside, said, in a tone of condolence— 
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“‘ My dear feliow, how sorry I am for all this! How do you 
feel ?”’ 

“ Piers Thorold, you will hear from me in the morning !’’ ex- 
claimed Norris, in a tone of fury. ‘Some one will call upon you, 
sir, from me!’’ 

No, no, my dear Bob!’’ replied Thorold; ‘‘there’s ‘not the 
slightest necessity for anything of the sort. Ishould have done 
just the same as you did myself. I should have had no respect for 
your coat tails if I thought my life in jeopardy ; besides, I don’t 
think much of the Macclesfield tailors, so I’ll get a new coat in 
Chester. My friend, the tanner, has lent me one to go home in.”’ 

‘* Your present insolence will not save you, sir, from the chas- 
tisement which you so richly deserve at my hands,’’ replied Norris, 
loftily. 

** 1] do believe he’s half in earnest,’’ answered Thorold, with a 
merry laugh. ‘ Well, Bob, you may shoot me to-morrow morning 
if it so pleases you ; but no power on earth shal] make me draw 
a trigger against thee, mine honest old friend—my only true 
friend !’’ he added in a tone of bitterness, while a shade crossed his 
handsome face. ‘‘ Well for me if I had never had another.’ 

‘** Give me your hand, Piers,’’ said Norris, in a softened tone ; 
‘but you have played me a shabby trick to-day. However, I 
won’t bear malice.”’ 

“Tt adds another to the many gifts you have conferred on me,”’ 
replied Thorold. ‘1 might have had one of my fits of the blue 
devils or spleen, or whatever you call it, but for this afternoon’s 
excitement.”’ 

* All I can say is, I hope your spleen may be diverted in some 
other way than by seeing me chased by an ouran-outang,”’ replied 
Norris, rather tartly. 

** Now listen, Bob, for I can a tale unfold,’’ said Thorold, 
putting himself in a declaiming attitude. ‘*‘ Some months ago— 
in fact, shortly after I joined the First Royal Lancashire Militia, 
the regiment was ordered to Macclesfield, as you will probably 
remember—I came out to Gawsworth one afternoon, and though 
in uniform, and with my sword by my side, intent only on the 
pacific design of sketching the old Hall. Happening to approach 
the gardens, at the entrance I met my friend the tanner, my 
intimacy with the worthy man dating from then. I was invited to 
enter. I was called; upon, like you, to admire the beauties of the 
gardens, and finally I was introduced to the exterior of the wild 
man’s den. Here began the first act of the performance. Ouran- 
outang breaks his chain—the tanner disappears suddenly—exit 


Ensign Thorold, pursued by the wild man—frantic chase round 
the pit.’’ 
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‘« Good heavens!’’ interrupted Norris, raising himself in the 
bed. ‘‘Then, Thorold, you deliberately exposed your friend to 
danger, and possibly even to death from a most savage animal! I 
should not have thought you capable of such an act of villany. It 
was far beyond a practical joke. I will not risk having your blood 
on my soul,’’ he added, tragically ; “‘ but henceforth we must be 
strangers.”’ 

‘“‘Only let me finish my story,’’ exclaimed Thorold, trying to 
suppress an immoderate fit of laughter. “I was pursued, as I tell 
you, round the pit, but as I ran my blood got up. You know what 
sudden gusts of passion I am subject to. I think I am next akin 
to a lunatic while they last. Under the influence of this sudden 
access of fury I turned oa my pursuer. If I had known the wild’ 
man to be Beelzebub himself I should then have turned on him. 
Then too, unlike you, I was armed. I drew my sword. The wild 
man was face to face with me! I made such a furious thrust at 
him, that had he not sprang back, that afternoon would have seen 
the last of the ouran-outang. Instead of attacking me, as I ex- 
pected, after standing fora moment as if irresolute, he suddenly 
fled, I after him. When he had nearly reached his den he looked 
back, and seeing me close upon his heels, with my drawn sword in 
my hand, he turned round, and falling upon his knees, exclaimed, 
with an unmistakable Lancashire accent— 

‘** Lord, sir, dunno yo’ kill a poor felle’ that’s done nowt but 
try to earn a bit o’ brass for th’ childer!’ ‘Nothing!’ I said. 
‘Why, you confounded scoundrel! do you call it nothing, fright- 
ening children into fts, and making men jump into that ditch 
that your scoundrel of a master misnames an ornamental piece 
of water? You deserve both to be transported!’ ‘It was nobbut 
fun, maister,’ said the rascal. Well, do you know, Bob, I could 
not help then bursting into as hearty a fit of laughter as ever I 
had in my life, when I thought with what cunning the deception 
was carried on ; and I advise you to do the same.”’ 

‘You may keep your advice to yourself, then!’’ exclaimed 
Norris, furiously. ‘‘I would sooner have been half strangled by 
a real ouran-outang than have cut such a despicable figure as I 
have done to-day. I'll never forgive you, Piers !”’ 

‘* You see, I thought such a scientific fellow as you would 
have detected the imposture directly,” said Thorold, in a would-be 
soothing tone. “ And after all, others have been taken in as well 
as you. There were five people struggling together in the pit one 
day. I thought it a capital joke, I assure you, and I have often 
since laughed over my flight round the pit.” 

‘* Yes, sir; but you did not fall headlong into a bed of 
nettles ! ’’ answered Norris. | 
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“Don’t bear malice, Bob, but get up and let us go back to 
Macclesfield, join the mess-dinner to-night, and I promise you I'll 
— say a word aboutthe Wild Man—and afterall, it was ‘ nobbut 


CHAPTER II. 
NORRIS AND SON. 


Tue banking establishment of Norris and Son was situated in 
St. John Street; and Peter Norris, theg randfather of the young 
gentleman whom we have introduced in the preceding chapter, had 
settled in Chester, nearly a century before the time at which we 
have opened our tale. 

Peter Norris had been a fine-looking old gentleman in his day, 
if one might judge from his portrait, hanging on the wall in the 
oak-panelled dining-room of the family mansion in Watergate 
Street—a placid-looking man, with dark eyes, a kindly face, a 
powdered full-bottomed wig, and ruffles falling over very beauti- 
fully-shaped hands, one of which was resting, rather osten- 
tatiously, on the back of a chair. The small oil painting, 
beside that of Peter Norris, represented his wife, who had 
been a Miss Jane Ayleworth, a Lancashire witch, and a toast 
in her day. The portrait showed a beautiful woman, with her 
brown hair towering high upon her forehead, and point-lace head- 
dress, with point-lace about her neck, and point-lace on her 
apron. | 

Peter Norris was of a Lancashire family; but, after his 
marriage, he went to Chester, and there he opened his bank. 
Then, in course of time, his lady presented him with a son—Oliver, 
who, at his father’s death, found himself a very wealthy man; for 
he inherited, with the banking business, paternal property in 
Lancashire, and a still more considerable property in Chester and 
the neighbourhood. He married au Irish lady, and, after a while, 
his portrait figured under that of the benovolent-look ing old gentle- 
man in the full-bottomed wig, and that of his wife, the Irish lady, 
beneath that of the beautiful Lancashire toast, whose laces she 
had inherited. 

Oliver Norris had two sons, Robert, whom we have already 
introduced to the reader, and William, who died at the age of 
fifteen. Mr. Norris was a man of learning and ability, and held 
scholarly attainments in much repute, a taste which he had 
inherited, indeed, from his father, who transmitted to his son, what 
was quite a library at that time, especially for a commercial man 
to be possessed of. The old, curiously carved oak book-case in the 
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break fast-parlour of the house in Watergate Street, contained many 
rare books, collected by Peter Norris. 

Robert, our hero, was born in 1782, and his father sent him to. 
Rugby school when he was twelve years old, where he remained till 
he was eighteen. When he returned, he brought back with him 
a large amount of classical learning, and a still larger amount of 
crotchets, as his mother termed them. 

Mr. Norris had intended his son should succeed him in the bank, 
and wished him to take a place there when he left Rugby, but the- 
youth’s wishes did not take this bent; in fact, he hardly knew 
himself what profession he should like to adopt, and he already 
began to show that propensity to turn from one thing to another 
which characterised him in after-life. Being possessed of a great 
deal of natural talent, he soon mastered any fresh branch of study, 
and then, wearying of it, orrather, perhaps, yearning for more know- 
ledge, turned to something else. 

The routine of the bank appearing to be so distasteful to him, 
bis father urged him to think of some profession, and gave him a 
few weeks for consideration. Some portion of this time Robert 
devoted to the study of chemistry, applying himself thereto with 
his usual ardour at the first outset of any fresh pursuit. For hours 
together he remained shut up in a garret at the top of the house, 
whence explosions were frequently heard to proceed, and at times 
foul-smelling vapours issued, to distress the olfactory organs of all 
the inmates of the establishment not interested in the cause of 
science. 

Sometimes Mrs. Norris would obtain ingress into the laboratory, 
when her son had incautiously left the door open, and then his horrid 
messes, as she called them, would be consigned ruthlessly either to 
the flames or the ashpit. 

After atime Robert’s ardour for chemistry cooled. He no longer 
appeared with dirty hands, hair singed, and skin blackened with ex- 
plosions, and clothes stained and burnt with acids; but his apparel 
was negligent, nevertheless, he let his hair grow long, and his eye 
often rolled with poetic frenzy, for he had enrolied himself in the 
service of the Muses. ‘The garret floor was now bespattered with 
ink, and here, for hours together, he would sit writing verses and 
composing prologues to be spoken by the actors and actresses at the 
Theatre Royal. With these last persons Robert had become far 
more familiar than was pleasing to his mother, who was sometimes 
seized with the painful apprehension that her son was stage-struck, 
and would disappear, some day to be heard of anon as figuring on 
the boards of some provincial theatre. 

For a few weeks Robert laboured night and day, writing as though 
his life depended on the speedy completion of his task, a play in. 
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‘three acts, which was, however, never destined to make its appear- 
ance. The would-be tragedian was not always writing, however ; 
sometimes the garret witnessed wild and impassioned declamation. 
Once, indeed, Robert, forgetting where he was, was spouting in the 
dining-room, when the cook entered, supposing her mistress to be 
there; and as her young master, with dilated eyes and agonising look, 
exclaimed, “Ts this a dagger that I see before me?” as a seem. 
ing answer to that impassioned ejaculation, she thrust a dish in 
at the doorway, with the announcement—“ Please, ma’am, here’s 
the syllabub.”” Robert gazed with well-acted horror at the frothy 
edifice. 

Writing plays and declaiming were, however, not the most serious 
delinquencies of young Norris at this time : his intimacy with the 
actors and actresses was a still more heinous offence. 

William was then alive. He was much attached to his brother, 
and yet, boy-like, delighted to plague him. He would come in and 
say to his mother, ‘‘ Mamma, just go and take a walk on the walls, 
and you'll see Bob and Mrs. Ward, the actress, there.’”’ Mrs. Norris 
would sally out instantly, and there, sure enough, she would see her 
son, on a retired part of the old walls, in earnest conversation with 
some, perchance, pretty and fashionably-dressed young actress, the 
two holding a sort of private rehearsal. And then, that night, if 
Robert were away at the play, which was usually the case, poor old 
Mr. Norris could not get his evening nap, for his wife would be de- 
claiming too in her way— 

** My dear, it is quite disgraceful! I saw him with my own eyes 
—on the walls, with one of those nasty painted hussies of actresses, 
and he ranting himself — absolutely ranting something about 
Euphrasia and the Grecian Daughter. I have seen the play an- 
nounced, and it is the first appearance of the young lady—the 
person he was with, I suppose ;—young, too! why, she will never 
see sixty again, I believe.’’ And here, perhaps, Mrs. Norris would 
break off, disturbed by the distressing sounds issuing from the nasal 
organs of the old banker. 

Mrs. Norris would have felt no prepossession against persons so 
eminent in their profession as Mrs. Glover, Mrs. Powell, Miss Pope, 
Messrs. Vandenhoff, Bannister, Powell, and other London stars ; 
but she could not endure her son’s intimacy with them, nor would 
she allow to his verses or compositions any merit ; though one night 
at the theatre she was much struck with a prologue, said to have 
been written by a gentleman of the town, and observed to Robert, 
who was sitting next to her—‘ If you could write anything like 
that, now!’ little deeming it was, in truth, his work. 

Time passed on, and the weeks which Mr. Norris had allowed his 
on wherein to consider what profession he should adopt lengthened 
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into months, and these, again, into years, before Robert came to the 
conclusion that he would like to be a lawyer. 

During the two years that had thus elapsed young Norris had 
much improved his scholarly attainments ; but his disinclination for 
the banking business continued the same, much to his father’s re- 
gret, who had discovered that the young man was an excelient 
accountant; indeed, he usually excelled in whatever he chose to 
apply himself to, for his capabilities were very great. 

In order to carry out his son’s wishes, Mr, Norris went up with 
him to London, and entered him at the Middle Temple, there to eat 
his terms. The young student commenced his legal studies:in the | 
chambers of the well-known Mr. Charles Butler, and after being 
with that gentleman a year, was sent to an eminent pleader. 

Here, then, was Robert fairly started in a profession of his own 
choosing, and very diligently and assiduously did he apply himself 
to his work. So closely, indeed, did he seem to be absorbed in the 
study of the law that this very fact made his mother apprehensive 


that, in course of time, his ardour would cool down. 
‘“‘Tt has always been so,’’ she would say; ‘‘he is so earnest at 


first, and then, when he has mastered all the difficulties of any new 
branch of study, he tires of it.”’ 

Time showed that Mrs. Norris was right, though for nearly three 
years Robert toiled and laboured in his chambers in the Temple, 
sitting amidst a chaos of books and papers, seldom disturbing him- 
self, except to snatch a hasty meal. As for relaxation, he took none, 
beyond going occasionally to the play. However, a visit to the 
theatre was ultimately the cause of his renouncing the law. One 
night he dropped into one of the minor theatres; the boxes were 
empty, and the play so dull that he fell asleep on the benches. It 
was a bitter night in mid-winter, he had not taken any greatcoat 
with him, and so caught a very severe cold, which he seemed in a 
way bent upon increasing by travelling down into Cheshire while 
really unwell. He had no sooner reached home than he was taken 
very ill, and had to keep the house for some months. When his 
illness left him he found that his appetite for the law had flown 
away too. So here was an end to the hopes the good old banker 
had indulged in of one day seeing his son seated on the woolsack. 

Certainly this febrile disposition, on the part of his only child, 
must have been a great trial to Oliver Norris, and he began to fear 
that, in spite of all his great natural talents, Robert would fail to 
make his way in the world, and that he would exhaust all the 
learned professions without gaining a name in any of them. 

Robert had contracted a close friendship with Piers Thorold, our 
acquaintance in the former chapter, the son of an old friend of 
Oliver Norris and his wife, Mrs. Thorold, the widowed lady ef Bre- 
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wood Park. Piers had joined the 1st Royal Lancashire Militia, and 
straightway Robert was smitten with military enthusiasm, though 
some months elapsed before his father would yield to this new 
desire. 

The garret once more came into favour, and resounded with 
measured footsteps, the clash of arms, and the words of command, 
during the hours that Robert passed there with a certain Sergeant 
Okey, whom we will introduce more particularly to the reader in a 
future chapter. 

Bnt great as was this sudden passion for arms, another still 
more violent had taken possession of Robert’s soul. He was, in 
short, in love. It was not the first time he had been in love, for 
he was very susceptible. Indeed, when practising chemistry he had 
become deeply enamoured of the buxom daughter of the chemist | 
from whom he purchased his acids; several of the actresses had 
held possession of his heart at various times; in London he had 
cherished a weak fondness for the daughter of the person who at. 
tended to his chambers, which might have resulted in bringing a 
laundress into the Norris family had not the young lady been 
the wife of Private Dodd, in the 2nd Regiment of Foot. However, 
this time Robert Norris was in love with a lady, a woman of birth 
and education, poor in worldly goods, indeed, but rich in nobler 
possessions,—in a warm and generous heart, a most amiable tem- 
per, a disposition without the slightest taint of selfishness, —a 
woman whom none could know without feeling for her esteem and 
love. Such was Teresa Ayleworth. 

Robert Norris was not very skilful in concealing his love affairs, 
and thus his mother had a clear inkling of his feelings—a far clearer 
knowledge of them, indeed, than her young friend Teresa had ; for 
the latter was far from imagining that the son of the rich banker 
had fallen in love with a woman penniless as she was, still less did 
she imagine that Peter Norris and his wife talked over the matter | 
sometimes, and settled, they not being mercenary people, that it 
would be a good thing for Robert to marry Teresa. 

Miss Ayleworth was at this time about eighteen years of age ; 
she and her little brother, a child four years old, were the sole sur- 
vivors of a large family, who had all died when they were quite 
children. 

Mrs. Ayleworth had died some few months after the birth of her 
little boy; but Teresa had well supplied a mother’s place, and the 
fondest love and affection seemed to unite the two. 


From her earliest youth Teresa Ayleworth’s life had been a | 
melancholy one, though her natural cheerfulness bore her up where 
others would have sunk under the burthen. Her mother had been 
a constant invalid, her father a gloomy, disappointed man. When 
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the death of the former took place Teresa was barely fourteen 
years of age; but she was recalled from school, to take, in fact, 
though yet a child, the management of her father’s house. Child 
as she was, however, she possessed a fortitude and strength of mind 
far beyond her years. She took the little sickly baby to her loving 
heart and tended it with all a mother’s care; she eked out her 
father’s scanty income by her carefulness and good management in 
the house, aud sometimes she could even bring a smile to his face, 
though he grew more morose and taciturn with her every year. Of 
pleasures she had few, the greatest were her occasional visits to the 
house of Mr. Norris ; her life, in fact, was a life of anxiety, trouble, 
and care, always increasing, never diminishing. It increased cer- 
tainly on the death of her father, when she and her brother would 
have been left perfectly destitute but for the intervention of Mr. 
Norris, the only relative she had in the world. 

Teresa and Walter were the grandchildren of Allen Ayleworth, 
a wealthy merchant in Manchester, at the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Jane, the only sister of this Allen Ayleworth was the 
beautiful Lancashire toast, the wife of the old banker Peter Norris, 
and the original of the painting in the oak-panelled dining-room of 
the banker’s house. Through this lady came the relationship 
between the Norris family and Teresa and little Walter. Allen 
Ayleworth left his son, whose name was also Walter, a good 
business. Walter had had a cousin, Geoffrey Ayleworth, the owner 
of large estates in Lancashire. The young merchant had always 
been looked upon as his cousin’s probable heir, as the latter had 
no children, therefore his surprise and disappointment may be 
imagined when at Geoffrey’s death he found that the whole of his 
property had been left to his widow, absolutely. 

Walter Ayleworth was but a young man when this grievous dis- 
appointment befell him; but he never seemed to recover from its 
effects. He took no interest in his business, so that he gradually 
fell into difficulties. He kept aloof from all his relatives and 
friends ; the deaths of so many of his children, and the delicate state 
of his wife’s health, seemed to increase his habitual melancholy and 
bitterness. Oliver Norris, his cousin, would and did keep up an 
intimacy with him, nor would he be repelled, and Teresa’s fuw 
happy hours were spent in the banker’s house, and here she had 


.formed another friendship, of which her father had not the slightest 


conception, for he would as soon have seen his daughter fondling an 
adder as exchanging word or smile with Monica Thorold, the 
widowed mistress of Brewood Park, and the daughter of that “ fair 
Jezabel,’’ as he was wont to call her, Ellen Ayleworth, “‘ who,’’ he 
would add, ‘‘ robbed me of a fortune and made me a beggar.’’ 


Teresa’s prospects were sad enough after her father’s death, | 
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She was left totally without means, and, having been taken from 
school when a child, was not accomplished enough to earn her bread 
as a governess. However, the banker secured a small annuity for 
her out of the wreck of her father’s property—so she supposed, at 
least; but the annuity was really purchased by no other person 
than the good old banker, whose right hand often did not know 
what the left one did. : 
Mrs. Thorold also entertained a great affection for her young 
friend, and insisted on her taking, rent. free, a pretty cottage of her 
own estate of Brewood Park. Teresa shared a little of her father’s 


pride, perhaps; at any rate, she at first refused to accept this kind-. 


ness from Mrs. Thorold; but Oliver Norris, though a thoroughly 

man, did not enter into her feelings, and even went so far as 
to say that she was too poor to be nice, a remark which Teresa, 
amiable as she was, would never have forgiven from any other 
person ; while, on the other hand, the banker, looking at the matter 
in a business light, felt really provoked with his cousin for wishing 
to pay rent when she could live rent free. 

Ultimately Teresa accepted Mrs. Thorold’s offer, as she found 
that she could by so doing take a lady to board with her, a double 
advantage in every way, as it added to her little income, and pro- 
cured her a companion whom she much needed, young as she was. 
So Teresa and little Walter became inmates of ‘‘ The Hermitage,” 
with the green verdure of the Roodeye in front and the ivied walls 
of the Water Tower in the distance. 


CHAPTER III. 
TIPPY BOBBY ! 


THE fine old trees in the garden of the banker’s house at the foot. 
of Watergate-street, with their giant branches covered with foliage, 
cast a pleasant shadow over the windows of the breakast-parlour, 
where the family were assembled for their morning meal. 

The window opened on toa balcony, from which a flight of steps 
led down into the garden—a large garden, with a lawn dotted over 
with clumps of oak and the broad-leaved chestnut, arbours, the 
trellis work covered with garlands of honeysuckle—and gay flower 
beds, from which stole in, through the open window, the fragrance 
of the roseand carnation. ‘The breakfast-parlour was a light, plea- 
sant room, wainscotted with wood, painted a pale green, with 
bright chintz-covered chairs, silver glittering on the white damask 
table cloth, fresh cut flowers in the rear of the old china cups and 
saucers, and Mr. Norrs, senior, reading his morning correspondence, 
a benignant-looking old yentleman, dressed in black, with powdered 
chair and knee-breeches. 
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Mrs. Norris was addressing some remarks to a large grey parrot, 
which was perched on the back of her chair; the attention of the 
bird, however, seemed to centre upon Robert Norris and Piers 
Thorold, who were seated one on either side of the table. 

*“‘ How very talkative Polly is this morning !’’ said Mrs. Norris, 
as she poured out cups of coffee from the tall silver coffee-pot 
before her; “ but I suppose it is Piers being here—he always 
teaches her something fresh whenever he comes. I dare sav she 
got a lesson before we came down.” 

‘What made you such an early riser this morning, Piers ?’’ 
asked the old banker. 

** Well,”’ replied Thorold, “I have taken to rise with the lark 
lately. You know what a restless spirit I am. I told my mother 
I should perhaps, run up to London for a few days to meet a 
friend, and transact a little business, and go to the King’s Theatre 
to hear ‘ Catalani ’°—that I should, probably, start’ early, and drop 
into your house for a cup of coffee—and so, me voila—besides,” he 
added, in a sly tone, ‘‘ I wanted to ask after Bob—he wasn’t so well 
when he left me at Macclesfield the other day.”’ 

‘Tt was nobbut fun,’’ screeched the parrot. 

“ Well, to be sure!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Norris; ‘‘ why, you have 
been teaching Poll the Lancashire dialect this morning, Piers. How- 
ever,”’ she added, looking with some surprise at the indignant ex. 
pression on her son’s face, “‘it was very kind of you to be so 
thoughtful about Robert ; but I know what great friends you are, 
He certainly was quite unwell when he came home; he was in a 
perfect fever, and all over red spots. I am sure I thought he was 
going to have the measles again.’’ 

‘*‘T am quite well, now, mother,’”’ said Robert, rather sharply, 
“so we’ll say no more about it; but I shall not be likely to try 
Thorold’s hospitality again in a hurry: he affords but a sorry 
entertainment to his guests.”’ 

‘¢ Piers,’’ said the old banker, who seemed abstracted after the 
remark the young man had made about going up to London ; ‘‘I 
hope you have no unpleasant business to transact in London? My 
dear lad, you have given your mother some cause for sorrow 
already—don’t renew it, and, above all, keep clear of that French. 
man; my Robert, here, is a rather more suitable companion and 
friend. 

‘** Robert’s friendship is like true gold, and Vaucour’s is base 
dross,’ answered Piers. ‘‘I value Bob’s friendship above that of 
all other men—only I like a joke sometimes; but to serve him I 
would go through fire and water.’’ 

“Take the water!’’ screeched Poll—“I can’t swim! It’s 
nobbut fun !’’ 
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Mr. and Mrs. Norris laughed at Poll’s new stock of words, but 
Robert seemed rather vexed, and made no answer to Thorold’s 


expressions of friendship, but remarked that the parrot’s screeching 


was unbearable, and that one could not hear one’s-self speak. 

During the rest of breakfast the question was discussed as to 
whether Robert should or should not join the First Royal Lancashire 
Militia. The banker still opposed it; Mrs. Norris was neutral. 
Piers urged the point with great warmth, but Robert himself 
appeared abstracted and uninterested in the conversation, a matter 
of some surprise to Thorold, as he had always thought that his 
friend wished to enter the Militia with him. | 

When breakfast was removed, the banker gone to his ledgers 
in St. John Street, and Mrs. Norris busy snipping and cutting 
flowers in the shady old garden, Robert remarked, with affected 
carelessness— 


“I thought you were going to London, Piers—isn’t it time for 


you to think of starting ?”’ 

‘** I don’t think I shall go before evening,’’ answered Thorold, 
inwardly amused at his friend’s attempt to get rid of him; for he 
saw plainly that the latter had some affair in hand which he did 
not wish him to be privy to. ‘‘It’s awfully hot work bowling 
along in a stuffy postchaise this melting weather. I shall travel 
by night, and repose by day.’’ 

** You'll be some time getting to London at that rate,’’ replied 
Robert, rather testily. 

“It’s as good a way as any of passing the time,’’ said Thorold. 
“‘T have got two months leave of absence ; however, I think I’ll go 
anon, as the players say, and have a row on the Dee.”’ 

** Well, I must leave you to your own devices,’’ replied Robert, 
a look of ill-disguised satisfaction lighting up his face, when Piers 
spoke of taking his departure ; “‘ [ have some little matters to attend 
to in my own room.”’ 

‘* What, haven’t you done with Okey yet?’’ inquired Thorold. 

“* Not quite. I like to prepare .a little against he comes,” 
replied Norris, as he left the room. 

“QO Bob, thou art a wretched dissembler, after all!’’ said 
Thorold, aloud, apostrophising his absent friend. “I'll stop and see 
what he is after, an hour's reading will be more profitable than a 
row on the Dee—to the mind, at least ; and Thorold threw himself 
into a chair, with a huge folio volume of Oldmixon’s History of 
England spread out on the table before him—this book being 
nearest at hand, as the old banker often perused it in the evening, 
and fought with Piers, whenever he was there, over the character 


of his favourite historian, whom the latter would persist in calling 
“that virulent old Whig.”’ 
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Thorold’s patience was nearly exhausted, and he began to 
imagine that he should see no more of Robert that day, when he 
heard his step on the stairs, and his voice asking one of the servants 
if his new cane had been sent from Mr. Brown. The maid replied 
that it was in the breakfast-parlour—and into the breakfust- 
parlour walked Robert Norris, with his usual somewhat slouching 
gait, poking forward his neck every now and then, suddenly, and, 
as it were, spasmodically.. He appeared unconscious of his friend’s 
presence, and was advancing to secure his cane, which stood in a 
corner, when he was suddenly startled and confused by a loud burst 
of laughter from Thorold—for which ‘he might be held excused, 
taking into consideration the outré style of Robert’s dress. 

He wore a bright green coat with gilt buttons, made with a 
high collar, an outrageously short waist, and long swallow-tail, 
reaching down to his calves; a single-breasted vest of buff kersemere, 
also with gilt buttons ; knee-breeches of tan drab Brunswick cord, 
and Hessian boots, with black silk tassels in front, and the leather 
upon the instep wrinkled into round folds, as was the height of the 
fashion then. His hair was dressed ¢@ la Brutus, a mode which the 
Parisians had brought in out of admiration for the classical coiffure 
of the Roman Republic. Two or three white muslin cravats were 
rolled round his neck, so as to nearly bury his chin (a fashion, by 
the way, said to have been introduced by the Prince of Wales— 


“ The shop-board’s delight ! the Mzecenas of tailors ! 
b+ * ete such a friend to the goose !” 


to hide the swellings in his neck), a shirt-collar peeped out, from 
above the cravats and ruffles, from the breast of his shirt, while he 
held in one hand his round white beaver hat and buff-doe gloves! 

‘‘Ye gods!’’ exclaimed Thorold, as soon as he could speak ; 
‘* whom have we here? Is it Beau Brummell? It surely cannot 
be mire old friend! for he was going an hour ago to prepare for 
Okey, and surely he cannot have transformed himself into this 
magnificent apparition simply to dazzle the eyes of a base mortal, 
such as Sergeant Okey.”’ 

“T tell you what, Piers, I am not in the humour for joking,” 
answered Robert, rather tartly, trying to veil his embarrassment 
and his blushes ; “‘ and I think you may employ your time to better 
purpose than acting the spy on my actions.’’ ‘The few last words 
were uttered in a somewhat majestic tone. 

‘‘The poor youth! I have it!’’ exclaimed Thorold; ‘‘ he is in 
love—he has made an assignation. J might have suspected that, 
this splendid transformation was intended for the eyes of no less a 
person than a fair Dulcinea.’’ 

We must here say, in excuse for Thorold, that Robert's drese 
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was usually careless, slovenly, and even shabby, and his appearance 
in such a suit of exaggerated, ill-assorted finery, would have been: 
likely to excite the risible faculties of persons less lively than Piers 
Thorold ; certainly Robert had no taste in dress. 

“Now, Thorold, you may just keep the rest of your fine 
speeches to yourself,’ said Norris, as he threw himself into a chair 
near the window, after consulting his large gold watch, with the 
chain and bunch of seals attached dangling from his fob. ‘“ I am 
going out in a few minutes, and until then I would thank you to 
let me have a little peace.”’ | 

‘¢There’s one thing I have to find fault with, my dear fellow, 
in your otherwise faultless costume—your neck handkerchief isn’t 
tied in the newest and most-approved style ; you should have gone 
up to London to that Professor Boucle, in Bond Street, who in- 
structs gentlemen in Jessons at half-a-guinea each, how to do the 
thing correctly; but while you are waiting, Robert,’ added 
Thorold, approaching a piano, which stood open at one end of the 
room, “‘ I’ll sing you a song of my own.”’ 

Then seating himself before the instrument, and running his 
fingers over the keys in a masterly manner, he began to sing the 
following song, whilst the parrot came and perched on the back of 
his chair, cocking her head, now on one side and then on the other, 
whilst she seemed to listen very intently to the words— 


“* My name’s Tippy Bob, 
With a watch in each fob ; 
View me round on each side and the top ; 
I am sure I’m the thing— 
Nay, I wish I may swing 
If I ain’t now a nice natty crop. 


My vest a foot long— 
My breeches—ahem ! my small clothes, I mean— 
From my chest to my calf—ahem ! 
My boots to the small of my leg—ahem ! 
As I walk through the lobby, 
Each girl she calls Bobby ! 
Bobby ! Tippy Bob ! Bobby ! Tippy Bob !” 


*“‘ The next time you mendaciously lay claim to the effusions of 
another person’s brains,’’ said Norris,;very scornfully, as Thorold 
finished his song with a crash of chords, “ you had better put for. 
ward something a little less known. There are others, as well as 
you, who have seen the pantomime of ‘ Blue Beard,’ and heard 
Munden sing.”’ 

‘*'You are in a horrible temper, Bob, but I forgive you—you 
are in love,’’ answered Thorold, rising from the piano, and walking 
~o the window; ‘‘ the fevered dream is upon you, and I daresay 
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your fair enslaver will play you some tricks, like all her sex. 
There is Mrs. Norris down below in her garden, smiling over her 
flowers. I daresay she often wrung the heart of your honoured 
father, at the time when he was writing her those letters, filling 
sheets of foolscap, and beginning with the ancient formula ‘ Dear 
Miss,’ and finishing up with ‘ Your constant lover,’ or ‘ Your assured 
friend and lover.’ Nevertheless, I sometimes wish I were a 
Benedict.”’ 

‘* That wish need not remain long ungratified on the part of a 
person so rich, handsome, fascinating, and benevolent, as Piers 
Thorold,’’ answered Norris, uttering the word benevolent in a 
slightly sarcastic tone. 

“Ah, but then, you see, the only lady I care for mayn’t care 
for me,”’ replied Thorold. 

Norris made no answer; but as he left the room, after consult- 
ing his watch again, the parrot that had been sitting in the window 
in a meditative and thoughtful mood, turning her head about in a 
solemn way, shrieked out with great delight— 

“ Bobby ! Tippy Bob !—Bobby ! Tippy Bob !” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE WATER TOWER. 


One of the most pleasing and attractive features in the romantic 
old town of Chester is its walls, time-honoured relics of the past ; 
whose moss-grown stones, in their massive and rugged strength, yet 
speak to us of those whilom masters of the world—the soldiers of 
Imperial Rome, by whose hands they were first raised. 

The morning was advancing, and the path along the walls 
looked hot and glaring in the blazing sunlight, except where the 
shadow of some fine old tree—its trunk springing, perchance, from 


‘some fissure in the solid blocks of masonry, offered a pleasant rest- 


ing-place to the weary pedestrian. ‘There were few people abroad, 
however, in the sultry heat of that summer day, and in the dark. 
green shining ivy, veiling the crumbling walls of the Water Tower, 
the birds twittered and sung undisturbed, save, now and then, by a 


stray footfall. 


A scene of perfect quiet, almost of solitude, the Tower looked, 
as it stood apart from the city walls, with the beautiful landscape 
stretched out beneath in the dazzling brightness of approaching 
noon-day, and only a faint murmur, as it were, from the old city ; 
telling of life and Jabour. It requires an effort of the imagination 
to go back to those long-past years, when the din of fierce warfare 
raged around this peaceful spot, when the cannon from the Round. 
head batteries opposite belched forth flame, and their balls came 
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crashing against the stone walls of the Water Tower. In other 
times, too, the broad deep waters of the Dee flowed up to this spot, 
and ships sailed up to the old turret, and were moored safely to its 
walls. A steep flight of steps, and an embattled terrace leads up- 
wards from the Water Tower to another crumbling old pile on the 
walls, Bonewaldesthorne’s Tower, mute relics, these, of the strengtn 
and grandeur of bygone days. 

The thick foliage of a fine old oak casts a pleasant shadow on 
and around the Water Tower, where, mounting a narrow turnpike 
staircase, to the highest story, a camera obscura was then exhibited. 
A little stone bench, beneath its walls, affords a pleasant resting- 
place, and on it is seate] a young lady, a book open in her hand ; 
but she is not reading it, for her eyes are fixed lovingly on a little 
boy, a child of about five years old, playing with a dog, and racing 
it along the sunlit path. This is Teresa Ayleworth and her brother 
Walter. 

Teresa is not a beauty, but she has fine dark grey eyes, a well- 
shaped head, and a tall, slender figure. But it is the general ex- 
pression of her countenance that charms and pleases all who know 
her, not excepting her female friends ; the look of mingled strength 
and sweetness, is the index of her character, which is singularly 
placid and amiable, and is yet marked by firmness and decision. 

Young as she is, she has passed through many afflictions ; these 
trials have not rendered her harsh or morose, but they cast a shadow, 
at times, over a disposition otherwise very bright and cheerful. 
She has inured herself to self-denial; she can suffer bravely and 
patiently the ills of poverty, but sometimes the uncomplaining 
spirit is bowed down, and the natural gaiety of the girl is 
crushed. 

= erhaps some painful thoughts were busy in her mind that 
morning, for now and again the bright smile fled, as she watched 
little Walter’s gambols ; and a look of painful solicitude usurped its 
place. The approach of a third party, however, seemed to chase 
away her melancholy mood, for she rose and advanced, with a look 
of pleasure, to meet Robert Norris. 

If she was not beautiful, she looked very pretty and engaging 
as she stood before Robert, and, perhaps, he thought so too, for he 
looxed very admiringly at her. | 

The ungainly style in which her cambric dress was made, accord. 
ing to the fashion of the time, with its tight-fitting scanty skirt, 
and the waist close under the arm-pits, failed to disguise the beauty 
of her form ; in fact, it only made her slender figure look taller and 
more graceful. From under her poke-bonnet of basket willow, her 
rich, dark, chesnut hair clustered in many curls, and the short 
bishop sleeves of her dress exposed to view her finely-shaped 
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arms, only covered by long York tan gloves reaching to the 
elbow. 

‘* T thought I should find you here,”’ said Robert, seating him- 
self with Teresa on the stone bench; ‘‘I know this is your usual 
morning resort.’’ , 

‘* Yes, alas!’’ sighed Teresa. ‘I have nothing else to do, and so 
I often come here to while away an hour; and I like looking at the 
camera, but the man is not here yet, so I was reading a litt!e—or 
pretending to read—for I was thinking of far other things.”’ 

“T fancied your thoughts were unpleasant ones,” replied Norris ; 
‘but you do not usually indulge in low. spirits, cousin, nor should 
you, for you know you have many friends, only wishful to aid 
you.” 

“‘Oh, I know that,’’ replied Teresa ; ‘I have had many proofs 
of their goodness, and I-hope I am grateful ; but, Robert, I do not 
want to drift quietly into the poor relation, to become a settled 
burthen upon my friends; to go on, year after year, living upon 
them, till, at last, those who love me best may tire of me. I 
should Jike to do something, and I must, towards providing for the 
support and education of my poor Walter. Ido not want him to 
grow up neglected, and to feel the lamentable deficiency that I feel 
in the point of mental culture, and of those accomplishments which 
others, of my age and sex possess.”’ 

“ Nay, there is time enough,’ answered Norris, looking earnestly 
at Teresa; “and you will find a means of providing for Walter, 
without being indebted to any one for it, if you will only avail 
yourself of these means.”’ 

‘“‘T don’t understand you,”’ replied Teresa. “I cannot, at pre- 
sent, think of any way of making money by my exertions, and it 
all resolves itself into that. I must work—there is the pith of the 
argument; but how, and in what way? that is what puzzles me. 
I have often asked myself that question, here, in this very spot, 
where we are seated now. I love this dear old Water Tower; I 
could spend hours under the shadow of its walls—nothing disturbs 
me, here. I come every day, and I almost apostrophise its crumb. 
ling stones, as though they could answer my questions. In after- 
years, if I live, I shall often look back regretfully on the hours I 
have passed under the: shadow of the old turret, for it has become 
familiar to me, like an old friend, and I have dreamed pleasant day- 
dreams while I have sat here—chateaur en Espagne, I know—but 
still they are innocent illusions; however, I have rambled away 
from the point. Do you know, Robert, I think I shall try my 
hand at making bonnets, and turn mantua-maker. I fancy I have 
some skill in the needle.’’ 


“*Good heavens! Teresa, are you joking?’’ exclaimed Norris, 
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with a look of incredulous amazement; ‘‘ the granddaughter of 
Allen Ayleworth descend to making women’s head-gear !’’ 

“Oh, I am quite in earnest,"’ said Teresa, smiling ; “ but if you 
are going to climb the branches of our genealogical tree I give you 
up, and I think you will give me up, as possibly you may imagine 
I shall disgrace you. But Robert,’ she added, in an earnest tone, 
“there is no disgrace in honest labour; it would be far less painful 
to me to make up a robe or a pelerine, or to trim a sarsanet bonnet, 
than to go on, year after year, accepting charity from my friends.’’ 

‘« Teresa, you need not accept charity from any one,’’ exclaimed 
Norris, in an agitated tone of voice ; ‘‘ you may be free and inde- 
pendent, the honoured mistress of a prosperous and happy home. 
All this I could safely promise you, if you would be my wife. I 
came out purposely this morning, knowing that I should meet you 
on the walls, with the intention of making you this offer. I did 
not mean to be abrupt, but the turn our conversation took led me 
on to this sudden declaration ; and, perhaps, it is as well, for I should 
only have gone blundering about if I had sought after fine language.”’ 

Here Norris paused; he hardly expected Teresa to make any 
direct. reply to his words, but yet he had, hoped to read in her 
looks a favourable ‘answer to his proposal. He was not a vain 
man, but still he had enough self-esteem to make him feel pretty 
confident that, with his fortune, position in life, and attainments, 
he stood little chance of being refused by one so poor, and almost 
destitute as his cousin. 

Such bad been his thoughts, but a sudden doubt and disappoint- 
ment fell upon him, as he watched Teresa’s face, flushed up for a 
moment, when he had first spoken, but now pale and troubled. It 
was sume few minutes before she could speak ; her agitation seemed 
to overpower her. Utterly free from vanity or conceit, she had 
never suspected, for a moment, any attachment, on the part of her 
cousin, for one whom she deemed so far beneath him as herself. 
But the veil had been suddenly raised from her eyes. The past, 
with its trials and poverty and suffering, seemed blotted out, and 
the present placed before her a possible future of ease and affluence ; 
the means of providing amply for that dear little brother yonder. 
What wonder that for a moment Teresa hesitated, that the thought 
flitted through her mind of escaping from poverty and hardsbip by 
an union with a man whom she respected, but did not love ? 
However, the struggle was but momentary. Teresa’s nature was 
too pure and noble, her heart too free from selfish views, to admit 
of her giving her hand where she could not give her heart. She 
began to speak in a pained and hesitating tone. 

‘“‘T am so sorry, Robert, so sorry that you should have fixed 
your attachment on one so unworthy of you in every way; but it 
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will always be a happy and pleasant recollection to me, that one, 
whom I esteem so much should have done me the highest honour 
that a man can offera woman. I hope—indeed, I know—that you 
will meet with others far more worthy than myself ; and with such 
an one I trust, dear Robert, you may pass many happy years. 
There is, I am convinced, no state happier than the married one, if 
there is perfect unity.” 

‘And so, Teresa, you ‘can only give me your esteem,’’ said 
Norris, rather bitterly ; ‘‘and yet you speak so strongly and feel- 
ingly of the bliss of the married state, that I should like to know 
why you cannot enter it with one who loves you as tenderly as I 
do.”’ 

Teresa seemed to strive painfully for an answer, then she 
replied— 

‘‘T said the married state was the happiest if there was perfect 
union. Between you and me, Robert—on one point, and an all- 
important one—there would not be perfect union. We are not of 
the same faith; and this alone would make, in my estimation, an 
impassable gulf between us. Husband and wife should worship at 
the same altar—and yet you are descended from the Puritans of 
the Commonwealth and hold their doctrines; while my ancestors 
all belonged to the Church of Rome, and I acknowledge no other 
teaching.”’ : 

“I did not know you were a bigot,’’ exclaimed Norris, rather 
sharply ; ‘‘ besides, you might convert me, as St. Monica did her 
unbelieving son.’’ 

‘““Oh, no; I have not the talents or the virtues of that incom- 
parable mother, which merited for her from God the blessed gift of 
great Augustine’s conversion,’’ replied Teresa. “ But Robert,’* 
she added, looking up with tears in ler eyes, ‘‘ try and forget all 
that has passed this morning ; never renew the subject again—pro- 
mise me that you will blot out from your memory that you ever 
loved me, else I must withdraw from your society. I must see no 
more of your father and mother, the best and dearest friends I 
have in the world. I am already poor and distressed and forlorn ; 
do not make me more so by severing the ties of friendship—let me 
be your friend still, Robert, and nothing more.’’ 

‘‘ Teresa,’’ said Norris, rather abruptly, laying his hand as he 
spoke on his cousin’s arm; ‘‘I have really loved you, and I love 
you still—I cannot put off a sincere and real attachment, as I 
would an old coat. I shall leave Chester for awhile, and I must try 

and learn the task you have imposed on me—I must try and learn 
to forget ; but I wish you would answer me one question. It would 


be a satisfaction to me to know that it is no prior attachment that 
has made you refuse me.”’ 
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Teresa’s reply came quickly, but, perhaps, had Robert had a 
little more discernment in love matters, he would have detected a 
shadow of hesitation, mingling with the slight bitterness of tone in 
his cousin’s answer. 

“You need not fear a rival, Robert ; one so poor and unattrac- 
tive as myself does not often meet with a suitor.”’ 

“Well, good-bye, Teresa! do not fear that I shall try to obtain 
any more private interviews. You may come undisturbed to your 
favourite haunt, the Water Tower, for I shall leave Chester to-night. 
I must plunge into some active employment, but I shall be a lonely, 
disappointed man for the rest of my life.’’ 

Norris wrung Teresa’s hand very tightly, and then hurried 
away. 

‘* Dear Robert !’’ exclaimed Teresa, half aloud, a smile mingling 
with her tears, ‘‘ he thinks so now, but he will soon propose to 
some one else.”’ , 

That night, when the old banker returned to Watergate Street, 
Robert informed him, with great agitation and excitement, that if 
he valued the peace of mind, health, and even the life of his only 
son, he must allow him at once to enter the Lancashire Militia. 

Thus solemnly adjured, Mr. Norris gave his consent, and in due 
time, having previously settled on him a private income, without 
which no person at that time could become an officer in that corps, 
arrived a commission, signed by the Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
appointing Robert Norris, Gent., to be Ensign in the First Royal 
Lancashire Militia. 
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THE SANDWICH ISLANDS IN 1870. 


BY WALTER PEPYS. 


Ir was my good fortune to pass a month in the Sandwich Islands 
in June, 1870. Iwas on my way from Auckland, New Zealand, to- 
San Francisco, and the steamboat company, with the liberality 
which is so characteristic of American corporations, allowed their 
passengers to remain over a steamer, and so give them an opportu- 
nity of seeing the beauties of Hawaii—human and natural. We 
had been on very short commons aboard the ‘‘ City of Melbourne,”’ 
and so there was a great rush upon landing early in the morning to 
secure a breakfast at the ‘* Canton Restaurant ’’ in Honolulu, kept 
by Chinese, who are there very numerous, and have a good deal 
of the lower trades in their hands. 

Honolulu has been so often described that I will pass it over, 
and proceed with some visits I made into the interior of Oahu (the 
island on which is situated Honolulu), and to the largest active 
volcano in the world—viz., Kilauea, on the island of Hawaii. 
Myself and two companions were most civilly received by the mem. 
bers of the British Club in Honolulu, and by them furnished with 
letters to two sugar planters on the eastern side of the island. 
To these we rode out in the afternoon, passing up the Nuanu Valley, 
lined for some distance with the villas and gardens of the Honolulu 
merchants, toward the Pari Pass, a fine gate through the dividing 
range of the island. At the gap on the summit the other coast, 
green and undulating, and the precipitous east side of the range, 
breaks upon you very finely. Queen Emma and party were pic- 
nicing close to the top. We unintentionally inspected their fowls, 
_ which were roasting al fresco; however, the liberty was taken in 
good part. About an hour’s ride down the pass brought us to 
Kaneoke, a sugar plantation owned by one of the King’s ministers, 
His manager received us well, and showed us particularly the huts 
of the coolies, about whose condition the missionary party had been 
making a great fuss. From the little I saw of them they appeared 
comfortably lodged and fed. Their wages are four dollars a month 
and rations, which in Japan, from whence they chiefly come, they 
could never earn. 

The next day we rode on to Kaalaea, managed by a hospitable, 
pleasant Victorian. This is an extensive plantation of three huns 
dred and fifty acres, from which they raise four hundred tons an. 
nually. The plant is very extensive, and comprises a vacuum pan, 
by placing the molasses in which, and extracting the air, they can. 
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produce the desired effect by heat at a much lower temperature 
than by open heating ; this tends to give the sugar a lighter colour, 
which is considered a recommendation. The centrifugal revolving 
pans for separating the crystallised sugar from the molasses were well 
worth seeing. ‘The molasses escapes through a fine gauze netting 
which forms the sides of the pan. 

This east side of the island is beautifully green and luxuriant, 
being subject to the influence of the north-east trade winds, which 
bring frequent showers. The other side, being shut out from this 
refreshment by the bills which form the island’s backbone, is just 
as arid. We spent several agreeable days at Kaarlaea, going one 
day to visit the superior of the French mission school, which is 
pleasantly placed about half a mile from the base of the dividing 
range. Looking on our way into one of the native Government 
schools (which are distributed abundantly throughout the islands, 
every person being educated), the scholars gave us a specimen of 
their class singing, which was good. They have wonderfully power- 
ful voices; one song in which they imitated musical instruments 
was most amusing. 

The natives are a very easy-going, good-tempered race; similar 
in feature to the New Zealand Maori, but with a softer expression. 
The men wear, when in town, the European dress; the women 
a long, loose gown hanging from the shoulders. This sensible dress 
for a hot climate was introduced by the missionaries both here and 
at Tahiti; their houses are constructed of thick plaited grass thatch 
on a wooden frame, and inside the floor is well covered with mats— 
a raised space thickly strewn with finer mat being used for sleeping 
—everything beautifully clean and sweet; singularly they them- 
selves have no smell—a very unusual circumstance among coloured 
races. 

One evening we had a feast at one of the native “ hallees ; 
the dishes consisted of ‘‘ poy ’’—a slightly acid sticky paste, made 
by mashing the root of the taro plant, and allowing it to ferment. 
The natives almost live on this—eaten with raw salt-fish as a 
relish—and very fat it makes them. The right way to eat it is 
for a party to squat round the poy-bowl, and each in turn to dip 
his forefinger into the paste, and then with a sudden twist of the 
arm, to take it to the mouth, which is some distance off, because 
the head should be thrown well back, and the eyes almost 
closed, so as thoroughly to realise the exquisite flavour it possesses 
—at least, according to native ideas. Our other dishes consisted 
of mullet, beautifully baked by hot stones, and wrapped in leaves 
‘to preserve their juices. Tarois a mealy root, grown in constantly 
inundated ground. The tops, like spinach, are eaten with a pickled 
sea-weed, somewhat resembling laver. 
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We ate well, and did not feel bad next morning when we 
rode back to Honolulu.- On the way we saw a little lassoing 
of cattle, which practice the natives have adopted from Cali. 
fornia, with the Mexican or Spanish saddle, stirrups, and Don 
Quixote spurs. 

The evening of that day we found the schooner, ‘‘ Nettie 
Merrill,’’ sailed for Hilo, in Hawaii, so we determined to avail our- 
selves of the opportunity to visit the great volcano of Kilauea. 
Our course to Hilo, in a straight line, was but. an hundred and 
eighty miles ; but we had the wind against us, and so our course 
was prolonged, through tacking, to four-hundred and seventy miles 
which took seventy hours. On board we had a large party of 
natives, who are great travellers, and are continually moving from 
island to island to see their friends; one of them was a 
native schoolmaster—a very intelligent man of about twenty- 
four. By rather an antiquated missionary law a native can 
never become a first-class teacher, and his salary is limited to 
a hundred and fifty dollars per annum, while an European’s lowest 
salary is seven-hundred and fifty dollars. 

Our captain was remarkably quiet; and we were astonished 
to hear none of the oaths which are usual with American and 
other sea captains of his class. After landing at Hilo, we 
found he- had checked himself out of respect for an American 
missionary, who was a passenger; and he told us he meant to 
make up for lost time—well did he keep his word. I have never 
heard another man use so many far-fetched, useless blasphemies as 
he did that evening. 

We had letters to a hospitable, old whaling captain at Hilo, 
who was most kind in putting us up in his good house, and 
engaging horses for us to ride to Kilauea the following morning. 
Our host was loud in his praise of the Duke of Edinburgh, whom 
he called ‘‘ a regular brick.’? The year before, when the duke was 
his guest, he had taken him to a waterfall near Hilo, forty feet in 
height, down which the natives were in the habit of taking headers. 
“No sooner had the duke seen these fellows going over,” said our 
host, ‘‘ than he stripped, saying over he must go too, and over he 
went, like a regular brick.”’ 

Hilo is a small town, and the vegetation in the neighbourhood, 
ig very luxuriant, owing to the north-east exposure. Rain falls 
here almost daily ; and yet the air is perfectly dry, no dampness 
in houses. Perhaps this is owing to the porous volcauic soil 
so quickly absorbing the rain, the whole of this coast having been 
covered at one time or other by scoria from the huge Kilauea, 
although it is thirty miles distant, as we found next day when we 
rode up there, our road being over a lava bed the whole way. Very 
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uneven, rough riding it was. The country covered with low scrub, 
palm, and fern, with occasional belts of forest, in which I saw some 
specimens of the fern-tree, but quite dwarf compared to those 





-of New Zealand. 


The thirty miles took us nine hours to accomplish, and we 
were glad to get into the ‘‘ Volcano House,’’—a very comfortable 
thatched place, presided over by a Chinaman, who proved to be a 
fair cook. The ascent from the coast is so gradual that one is sur- 
prised to hear this house is four thousand feet above the sea ; it is 
built but one hundred yards from the brink of the enormous crater 
—the active part of which, to the south, about two miles distant, 
glared out finely through the darkness, as we arrived. 

The next morning was misty ; and the dimensions of the crater 
were hidden from us when we started to explore it. Soon, how- 


ever, the tropical sun dispelled the fog and enabled us to realise 


its enormous size. In shape it is oval, being about three miles 
north and south, and two and a quarter east and west.. The sides 
are mostly precipitous, in places thickly covered with vegetation, and 
varying in height from five to seven hundred feet ; its situation is 
not at the summit of a mountain as one’s general idea of a volcano 
would lead one to expect, but on the side of the huge table- 
topped “‘ Mauna Loa,” whose broad summit makes one doubt the 
height ascribed, viz., thirteen thousand five hundred feet, the 
crater of Kilauea being about one-third of the distance. 

We descended to the bed of lava, which forms the floor of the 
crater, and walked over it towards the southern end. In places we 
came upon ridges of boulders, thrust up about twenty-five feet 
above the level, during the great eruption of April, 1868, which 
much altered the appearance of the crater. It is said that a 
sheet of flame shot up three miles into the air during that erup- 
tion. An Englishman, resident at Lahaiua, on the Island of Maui, 
ninety miles to the N.N.W., assured me that he had read a book 
by its light. 

Proceeding towards the south end we came upon hot lava, 
only emitted a week before. This was quite hot to the feet, 
and, looking down into the cracks, red heat was quite visible. 
Near here were about ten small cones vomiting hot lava, which was 
slowly trickling down their sides. Here, also, we collected some of 
“* Pele’s hair,’’ a curious, vitreous substance, in threads like spun 
glass, which came out of the belching cones, and blew away on the 
wind. “ Pele’’ was an ancient native goddess, who, by tradition, 
inhabited this spot, and hence is it held in great dread by the 
natives, and never visited. 

We climbed the south-east side and walked round towards 
home through very bare country—there is no vegetation whatever 
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for ten miles in this direction, the eruption of 1868 having covered 
the country with lava and ashes, and done immense damage. 
Numerous jets of sulphurous steam spurt up from the cracks on 
this side, and thatched huts have been built over some of them, as 
they form capital vapour baths. Great quantities of “‘ pulu fern”’ 
grow on the slopes of Mauna Loa. In the lower part of the stem 
is found a brown, hairy texture, which, when cleaned, is a great 
article of export to the United States for stuffing cushions and 
mattrasses. 

The next day we rode back to Hilo, on the way getting a fine 
view of the other mountain of Hawaii, which had been clouded on 
our way up; its name is ‘“‘ Manua Kea,”’ also table-topped, and in 
height, thirteen thousand seven hundred and fifty feet. Hawaii, 
like the other islands of this group, possesses a most luxuriant 
east coast ; the west, not subject to the north-east trade wind, is 
bare of vegetation, and has to be assisted by irrigation. It was on the 
arid side of this island at Kealakeakua Bay that Captain Cook was 
murdered in 1779 ; the missionaries have indeed to be praised for 
the change in the natives since that date. I believe no other 
people have been so completely civilised in so short a time as the 
Sandwich Islanders. Amongst the employments in which they 
are engaged, whaling appears to suit them best. Our host at 
Hilo, who, for many years had commanded whalers, told us that 
the Kanakas could stand greater exposure to cold than any nation 
he had seen, and that this great recommendation for a whaler did 
not appear to fail them after a long absence from their country, 
the caloric in their blood being inexhaustible. 

On our way back to Honolulu we stayed a day at Lahaina, 
the town of the Island of Maui. It is pleasantly planted with 
groves of bread fruit, mango, and cocoa-nut trees, and surrounded 
by large sugar plantations. The interior of the island is, I heard, 
very desolate—in fact, nothing but the debris sent forth from the 
immense extinct volcano of Haleakala, which is situated about 
twelve miles from Lahaina at an altitude of ten thousand five 
hundred feet; its crater is nine miles in diameter, twenty-seven in 
circumference, and about two thousand feet in depth, numerous 
cones, dotting the bottom of the abyss. Unfortunately, we had not 
time to visit this most stupendous specimen of volcanoes, which is 
fortunately extinct. 

On our return to Honolulu we, one morning, attended the 
meeting of the Assembly, which consists of about thirty members, 
the majority of whom are natives, but there are some American 
and English among them. Ali the ministers are either Americans 
or English—the former preponderating—in fact, the islands are 
almost American ; the chief mercantile houses and sugar plantations, 
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being owned by Yankees; and the native Volunteer Army being 
clothed in the adaptation of the French uniform which is affected 
by the militia of the United States. 

We had a good view of the Hawaian Army on the fifteenth of 
June, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the Kstablish- 
ment of a Protestant Mission in the Islands. The day was kept as 





a general holiday. The different schools marched in procession, 


holding gay banners and garlands of flowers, and chanting appro- 
priate hymns. The cortege was headed by the native troops: in 
their cloth uniforms, by no means suited to the climate. After 
service at the cathedral a feed was provided for’ five thousand | 
people upon long tables in the church enclosure. The feast con- 
sisted of much poy, bread, cake, mangoes, and ginger-beer. 

His Majesty, Kamehameha V., visited the assemblage with 
his sister-in-law, Queen Emma; they were not received with any 
loud demonstrations of loyalty. He is, or was, a very stout, heavy- 
looking man, by repute very obstinate, sensual, and money- 
grubbing. 

A ride round the Island of Oahu enabled us to see the north- 
east end of the land. About ten miles out from Honolulu we came 
to a high, well-grassed plateau of rolling downs, bordered to the 
north by a high range of rocky mountains, one of which attains the 
height of four thousand feet. These downs extend for twenty 
miles, and afford good pasture for many herds. Our last days at 
Honolulu were rendered lively by the arrival in the roads of the 
British flying squadron, under Admiral Hornby. The officers and 
men were well entertained by the inhabitants; Queen Emma 
giving to the former a dinner and dance at her pretty villa, at the 
entrance of the Nuanu Valley. 

When our month was up we left for San Francisco in the 
steamer ‘‘ Ajax,’’ made famous for her rolling propensities by 
Mark Twain in one of his humorous books. We were sorry indeed 
to leave, having enjoyed the free life and beautiful climate exceed- 
ingly. The heat had not inconvenienced us at all, although we had 
passed most of our time in the open air and at the hottest season, 
the sun’s rays being tempereu by the moist trade wind. 
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TREVANION HALL, 
OR 
SENSITIVE PEOPLE. 





BY EMMA ELIZA HAMILTON. 





“ Those creatures live more alone whose food, and therefore prey, is upon 
other sensitive creatures.” 


TEMPLE, 





CHAPTER IV. 


Various were the young baronet’s plans for happiness, con- 
tinually flitting over his fancy and as rapidly vanishing; one 
alone kept steady possession,—Sibald resolved to be a popular man, 
not only extremely popular, but more so than any man in the 
county had ever been. Future aunals of Salopia should record his 
name as ‘‘ Sir Sibald the Good,”’ the benefactor of the county, the 
guardian of its rights. He would dig the bowels of the earth for 
coal mines—lead mines ; he would erect cotton mills which should 
put Lancashire to the blush—build model villages—model cottages 
for the poor, with a neat parlour, best bedroom, laundry, and 
patent range in the kitchen. But first he would become known by 
some wide-extended, pleasing act—he had heard and read of feasts 
and festivities initiated by landlords for their tenants—a gathering 
of all under his rule. 

To mature the plan he must consult the steward; and ten 
o’clock the next morning was appointed for arranging due prepara- 
tions. In obedience to the summons, Mr. Jones entered his 
master’s presence. 

‘ Jones,’’ said the Baronet, ‘‘I1 suppose you are acquainted 
with the names of all the tenant farmers, whether of much land or 
small farms ?’’ 


‘* Yes, Sir Sibald ; I know them all.’’ 


“Good! Now, I intend, Jones, to give a dinner to all—no dis- 
tinctions of class or politics—all farmers who rent land under the 
Trevanion property, with all their farm labourers, shall dine in 
tents, on the forty-acre field. Mr. Mansfield thinks the meadow, 
just beyond the shrubbery belt, will be the best place.” 

** Decidedly, Sir Sibald !”’ 


“Well, then, when you can fix an eligible day, let me know? 
and send invitations in my name to a rural feast. All the men to 
dinner, their wives and families to tea the same afternoon.” 
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“ Precisely, Sir Sibald! ”’ 

** How are they to be amused after dinner? These summer 
days the evenings are long before it is dark.”’ 

** Sports, Sir Sibald! the sports ! ”’ 

‘** Ah, I approve of those manly exercises—training youths to 
endurance ; as the Duke of Wellington said, the battle of Waterloo 
was won at Eton. Cricket, wrestling, quoits! Yes; I approve of 
those sports.”’ 

“Under favour, Sir Sibald, the farmers in these parts do not 
hold much to cricketing. ’Tis the younger men who take to the 
sports. ’” 

“‘ Tell me, Jones, their usual amusements, and, if you recollect, 
what, on similar occasions, were awarded as prizes to the successful 
candidates.”’ 

‘*We had a hint, Sir Sibald, from Mr. Mansfield of your 
generous intentions, therefore I drew out a list of the sports mostly 
adopted in these parts.’’ 

(The steward took a paper from his pocket.) 

** Very good !’’ replied Sibald ; “‘ read the*list you have made.” 

“ First prize for foot racehalf-a-mile : thirty shillings and a gold 
pin. 
‘*That gives agility ; proceed Jones.”’ 

Second prize: climbing a greased pole for a live goose: the 
goose.”’ | 

“Omit that, Jones—it is disgusting.”’ 

** Under favour, Sir Sibald, the pole is the chiefest of all: the 
young men would not thank you without it.” 

“Strange vulgarity! Read on, if you please.’’ 

** Third : Donkey race, face to tail, one mile round and round : 
prize, anew bridle. Fifth : Grinning through a horse collar : prize, 
half-a-crown.”’ 

No comment or reply. 


‘* Women’s PRIZES. 


“Tub race round the field : prize, a cotton gown.”’ 

“Tub race! What is it you mean, Jones ?’’ 

“Under favour, Sir Sibald, racing without shoes or stockings in 
@ washing-tub full of water.’’ 

“‘ Degrading ! end the catalogue.”’ 

‘Riding on a pig round and reund: prize, gold earrings | 
second prize half-a-crown.”’ 

No reply. 

**Running for a shift: prize, the shift. Then, Sir Sibald, 
the sports conclude with ‘ kissing in the ring.’ ”’ 
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‘No matter, Jones, you have said enough,”’ was the Baronet’s 
remark, as the steward closed his memoranda-book and replaced it 
in his pocket. ‘‘ Send Mrs. Morton here ; I will give orders respect- 
ing the tenant’s dinners, and the tea for the women.” 

Be it observed the housekeeper seldom stood upright. Any 


© order from Sir Sibald, any reference to special duty—above all, 


being summoned to her master’s presence, on such occasions as 
these, Mrs. Morton’s knees and spinal structure bent towards the 
ground. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Morton,” said Sir Sibald, as that official 


| gently entered the room and closed the door. ‘‘I wish to give in- 


structions for the tenant farmers’ dinner; Jones will fix the day, 
and let you know it.’’ 

‘* And an auspicious day it will be,’’ replied the housekeeper, 
as she settled her portly form into an amply-cushioned distant 

hair. 

‘*T desire that everything should be on the most liberal scale.’’ 

** Of course, Sir Sibald; we are all aware of that.”’ 

‘Prepare, then, a plentiful supply of all that is usual on such 


Proccasions : the wives and daughters will come to tea.”’ 


“ And happy they will be, poor things; they don’t often get 
such a treat.”’ 
“Well, then, Mrs. Morton, you best know what they like: 


Pplenty of cakes, cream, fruit, and preserves.”’ 


‘* With humble opinion, Sir Sibald, I don’t think the grown 
omen care much for cakes or sweets—in course, we must leave 
hem for the children ; the mothers are more in the substantials. I 
shall throw in a few dozen of meat pies, eggs and bacon, and beef 
olls.’’ 

“Very well, Mrs. Morton; do as you judge best,” said Sir 
Sibald, waving his hand in dismissal. 

The housekeeper rose, but instead of leaving the room, she 

ppproached the table where her master had begun to resume his pen. 

“With permission, Sir Sibald ’’—she spoke very low. ‘‘ What 
bout the teas? Perhaps Mr. Jones will calculate how many we 
may expect, and give ‘out the gin! ”’ 

Sir Sibald dropped the pen, and looked straight up in Mrs. 
orton’s face. | 

‘Do you mean,”’ said he, ‘‘ really mean, Mrs. Morton, that the 
omen in this place drink gin ?”’ 

‘By no manner of means, Sir Sibald,’’ replied the house- 
eeper, with honest confidence of virtue. ‘‘ They never drink gin, 
ut on joyful occasions they take a drop of gin in their tea. We 
eckon, Sir Sibald, one bottle of gin to six teas—each female taking 
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‘‘Make them happy their own way,” said the Baronet, again. 
waving a dismissal.. His sensitive feelings were thrown back—all 
interest in the affair drawn off. He only inquired at what time he- 
should be expected to visit the tents. On this point he consulted 
Mr. Jones. | 

‘¢ Under favour,”’ said the steward, ‘‘ I would suggest that the. 
men should first finish their beef and mutton; the speeches 
may come in with the plum puddings, the ducks and green 
peas. 

‘‘ Yes !”’ said the Barunet, with a suppressed sigh. ‘ Yes! let 
the rage of hunger be assuaged, the animal nature gorged, before 
man can bring his mind to higher pleasures. When will be the 
day ?”’ 

‘* Should it meet your pleasure, Sir Sibald, next Thursilay ; 
this is Friday, and the hay will be all stacked by Wednesday, 
the latest.” 

‘* Very well, remind me of the day that morning.”’ 

Not with this apathy did Charles Mansfield anticipate the rural 
gathering. He went round among the farmers, got acquainted 
with them all—found out the prettiest girls to engage for the 
dance, stripped the conservatories to decorate the tents; rode ten 
miles to get a military band. This excitement wearied Sibald; he. 
wished his friend would take things quietly, and not evince such 
exuberant delight. 

Now a keen observer would have detected in the glimmer of 
Charles’s bright blue eyes, a latent mischief—some plan beyond 
flirtation with the farmer’s daughters. 

The Thursday morning dawned auspiciously. No threatening 
clouds bespoke a noontide shower. The military band came up at 
the appointed hour, and played appropriate tunes under the win- 
dows of the ancient hall—then, guided by Jones, who had orders to 
preside in the principal farmers’ tent, the band marched round the 
field, playing ‘‘ Old Dan Tucker,’’ ‘‘ Annie Laurie,’”’ and other 

pular pieces. 

Sir Sibald did not “ show’’ until his fpresence was expected. 
He then repaired to the farmers’ tent,, walking slowly down 
along the tables, with the air of a victimised man called to a 
painful duty. Where was the genial hospitable smile so cheering 
to the poor man’s heart, when, labour put aside, heZmeets the 
kindly smile of his master? Wanting are the hearty words, pro- 
mising encouragement to manly industry, and hopes for prosperous 
seasons. 

Sibald, in a dry formal tone, merely said, ‘‘I hope you are 
enjoying yourselves,’’ and passed on. 

The Baronet was a handsome fellow! When in any way “ put 
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out,’’ the features were drawn down in a remarkable manner. It 


was an ill-tempered, yet not a stupid look—comfortless, thoroughly 
ungenial, were the only terms with which to describe it. Then the 
promoter of this happy day walked to the upper end of the long 
table. Jones had orders to assume the president's chair (and he, 
being small of stature, had it raised a step so as to place him on 


a level with the stalwart farmer) ; here the Baronet’s final duty was 


to be accomplished. Jones would place in his master’s hand the 
silver tankard, and Sir Sibald drink to the health and longevity 


of the guests. 


The chair was so bedecked and wreathed with laurel, that the 
form it sustained was hardly visible; but Sir Sibald put forth his 
hand in the right direction to take the cup, when lo! instead of 
Jones’s long fingers, he received it from the firm grasp of a stranger. 


Surprise and anger mingled in his breast—pressing against the arm 


of the chair, he encountered the broad, athletic shoulders of Charles 
Mansfield. At the signal from the president, the band he had 
placed in the tent struck up, ‘‘See, the Conquering Hero comes !”’ 
Charles’s voice, responsive, shouts, ‘‘ Rise, my friends! pledge me in 
the toast—‘ Health and happiness to Sir Sibald Trevanion! Three 
times three !’ ’’ 

Up rose the jolly farmers—‘“ Hip, hip! hurrah !”’ 

“One cheer more !’’ cried Charles, snatching the tankard from 


his friend’s hand, and draining it off in true style; ‘one more!” 


Farmer’s lusty lungs gave out a deafening, uproarious shout, while 


the Baronet stood silent as a statue; longer and longer his visage 
as the clamour grew more loud, until at last the victimised man 
held up his hand, appealing for mercy. He felt he could bear no 
more. He found escape, for the guests wishing to return to their 
creature comforts, sat down. A narrow lane was thus left open, by 
which he made a hasty retreat, nor drew breath until he reached 
the open field, where the fresh air restored his nerves, and he paused 
a few moments, relieved from the combined odours of hot meats, 
fat farmers, and tobacco. Having regained equanimity, he returned 
to the mansion, entered the library, and closed the door. Although 
extremely angry with Charles, regard for his friend prompted the 
desire to throw the blame on another person. So the steward was 
‘summoned, accused of having deserted his post, and caused annoy- 
ance to his master. 

“Pray, what was the reason my order was disobeyed? that you 
‘thould preside in the principal tent, and repress all clamour while I 
remained there ?’’ 

_ “Sir Sibald,”’ replied the steward, in the firm tone of conscious 
‘imnocence, ‘‘ you must ask Mr. Mansfield.. I had just stepped up 
to the chair, in obedience, Sir Sibald, to your honourable order, 
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when in comes Mr. Charles with a lot of young men, with banners 
and rubbish, and cheering like mad. Then up he comes to me, 
seizes my arm, and swings me from the step, for all the world as 
you would go to drown a kitten; and he says, ‘Come down, old 
boy ; these frolics do not suit your age. You'll be shaky, not able 
to draw a cork to-morrow.’ ‘But, Mr. Charles, I had orders.’ * Never 
mind! get off—away with you!’ What could Ido? What was my 
strength against his? I was shocked, Sir Sibald, to see Mr. Mans. 
field so hand and glove with such people. I heard him, with my 
own proper ears, promise Dick Brown to be his ‘ best man next 
Saturday.” Dick is Farmer Stack’s carter, and is going to marry 
Widow Quelch’s daughter. Mrs. Quelch has a mangle. As I re. 
marked to Mrs. Morton, just now, I wondered how a young gentle. 
man could iower himself in such a manner.”’ 

‘* No doubt Mr. Mansfield feels it dull here, and requires 
amusement,’’ said the Baronet, silencing the ‘social opinions of 
Jones. 

“*If I may be permitted, I should say no person could be dull in 
Sir Sibald Trevanion’s society.”’ 

Sir Sibald knew this was humbug, and ought to be rejected ; 
but it tasted sweet, and he swallowed it. Then turning more 
graciously to the steward, desired him to tell the servants they | 
might all adjourn to the field ; as he should require no attendance. 
Dinner at half-past eight, and to be kept waiting until Mr. Mans. 
field came in. 

The Baronet remained in solitary meditation on the follies of his 
fellow-creatures, while the distant shouts and the merry laughter 
fell on his ears, as winners and losers at “the sports’’ raised the 
applause or derision of their companions. 

Charles’s voice was distinctly heard among the rest, the spirit 
of an Etonian was in him. Foot races, high leaps; he won the 
prizes, and bestowed them on the girls’ sweethearts. He threw off 
the “ Highland fling, and the Irish jig,’’ and when at ten o’clock 
the happy throng wended their several ways home, the young hero 
of the day returned to his friend, and throwing himself into the arm- | 
chair, called for a glass of home-brewed. 

**T am surprised, Charles!’’ said Sir Sibald (in accents border- 
ing on pity and gentle reproof), ‘‘I cannot comprehend how you 
can find amusement in such vulgar scenes.’’ 

“Qh, it was glorious! One of my partners, a very pretty girl, 
assured me she was as wet as a mop; and a jolly young farmer, 
having danced down thirty couples to the tune of ‘ Off she goes !’ 
exclaimed, at the end, ‘A shilling for a dry shirt !’”’ 


“Say no more!’’ ejaculated the Baronet. ‘Let us go to 
dinner.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


AvcustT is come! Hail to thee, fecund mother, in the maturity 
of thy beauty, bringing to us thy progeny, the golden harvest, the 
luscious fruits, the gorgeous-tinted flowers! We will rejoice'with 
thee, mindless of approaching frosts and withered leaves ! © August 
is come! ‘Trevanion’s lofty windows glow in the ruddy sunset; 
the lark sings up to heaven; the shepherd leads his flock to the 
clover fields ; nature reposes in plenitude of content, and calls on 
man to join in thankful hymns of praise. 

Sir Sibald is left to his own contemplations. Charles has 
gone with his uncle, Captain Mansfield, on a shooting excursion to 
Scotland ; the baronet has refused to join the party, as Major Gab 
is to be one. 

Sir. Sibald dislikes the gallant major. He considers him too 
fond of long histories connected with foreign campaigns and 
marvellous instances of his own adventurous valour. Sir Sibald is 
wrong. We respect and admire Major Gab for his tact in laying 
the scene where he displayed such heroic deeds at so wide a geo. 
graphical distance that few of his hearers could contradict him; 
for surely there is nothing more provoking than to be stopped in 
the middle of a wonderful, exciting narrative by some literal, 
matter-of-fact question. However, we cannot all see things in the 
same light ; and Sibald’s aversion to Gab was immovable. 

During his friend’s absence he once thought of going to London, 
—there in August would be deep silence; shutters closed, clubs 
empty, hotels no longer echoing the hurried steps of arriving guests, 
the constant ringing of summonses to waiters otherwise engaged, or 
the fierce driving of cabs to the portal; but again there was a 
chance of annoyance from gas-pipes under repair, street-paving, &c., 
matters specially looked to when, in August, ‘‘ London is out-of 
town.”’ 

The Baronet resolved to remain at the Hall ; perfect quiet had 
reigned there during the last week. No longer was he disturbed 
by the rude laughter of his own domestics playing croquet late in 
the summer’s evening in an adjacent field, where the servant-maids 
tucked up their gowns as high as any ladies in the land, and trailled 
their mallets in the same coquettish style. If the ancles displayed 
gratis to the public were not so slender as those of higher blood, 
the emulative intent was quite as praiseworthy. 

Sibald felt thankful for this quiet state of the household, 
although deprived of that entire felicity which he should enjoy, 
were all his fellow-creatures possessed of minds exactly resembling 

his own. A desire of popularity induced him to accept dinner 
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invitations and return them. The gentlemen voted the young 
Baronet proud, ignorant of the world, and of Salopian society in 
particular ; the women decided that be was exquisitely handsome, 
awfully clever, and vastly eccentric. 

Except on these gastronomic occasions, Sir Sibald’s evenings 
were passed in lonely strolls, meditating on sublime impossibilities 
Jong after the conjugal nightingale had retired, and only the 
mournful hooting of the owl in her ivy nest was heard around the 
ancient Hall. It was his happiest time, and he believed the quiet 
he enjoyed was in consequence of the watchful care of Mrs. Morton. 
He had given strict orders to that worthy housekeeper that all 
noise and late hours among the servants should be prevented; he 
found his orders were obeyed. Jones, the head butler, must Jike- 
wise have done his part. So it was to the mother of the maids 
to whom he owed the chief praise in repressing the clamour of 
female voices, so discordant to his sensitive ears. 

The Baronet felt anxious to testify the sense of Mrs. Morton’s 
obedience as regarded the peaceful regulation of the household. 
She was accordingly summoned to his presence. With cordial 
frankness, very amiable and condescending, he expressed his thanks, 
to which the housekeeper respectfully replied— 

“T am truly happy, Sir Sibald, that my poor endeavours meet 
your appreciation. Ido my best—a woman can dono more. In 
the first place, Sir Sibald, I have forbidden the girls having their 
young men rollicking about the house in the evening, kissing and 
drinking the best ale. As Mr. Jones remarked to me only yester- 
day, that make the odds of £100 a-year in the house expense. The 
maids have their Sundays in turn, and a week-day once a month— 
quite enough, I consider, for respectable young women. In the 
evening, when their work is done, they set down to needlework, or 
read good books—‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ or ‘Jane Hopwood.’ 
And, Sir Sibald, I don’t disdain to take a hand at cribbage with the 
under coachman—Mr. Trotter goes home to his family, but Thomas 
used to lark about in the evening, or sit at the ‘Trevanion Arms,’ 
idling the precious time; now he finds pleasure at home; and 
Williams P 

‘* Very right,”’ said Sibald, cutting short the circumstantials— 
‘“‘] thank you! Take this token of my; approval—a ten-pound 
note—for yourself, and distribute this’’ (another ten pounds), 
among the most deserving servants; assure them they shall 
never want encouragement while the house is tranquil, as it 
has lately been.’’ 

In receiving the present and the speech the housekeeper made 


profound curtseys, screwing up her mouth so tight that the feature 
became invisible to the naked eye. 
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Sir Sibald added a few more words— 

‘¢ Mrs, Morton, in this small donation you need not include the 
grooms ; no doubt Mr. Mansfield fees them very liberally.” 

‘*No doubt, indeed, Sir Sibald! Mr. Charles is a noble- 
minded young gentleman. I cannot say I ever saw the colour of 
his money : but that is neither here nor there. Mr. Jones told me 
when he left the Hall he had done the right thing.”’ 


“You understand my wishes, 
hand in token of dismissal. 

That same day as evening’s shadows drew round, and a bright 
harvest moon silvered the salient points of the landscape, Sibald 
wandered in a placid mood along the woodland scene. He had 
secured a tranquil home. No vulgar voices, no exuberant sensa- 
tion of youthful pleasure would henceforth ruffle the musings of his 
fancy. As these agreeable convictions became stronger, the Baronet 
passed the turns and mazes of shrubberies and walks, which 
usually he trod, and came in front of an ancient tower, standing on 
a slightly elevated mound, a bow shot from the walls of the man. 
sion. ‘This tower, the most ancient relic of former ages, had once 
been a strong point of defence, and frequently, during the border 
wars, had repelled proud Edward’s forces. 

In more peaceful years the large upper chamber was converted 
into an armoury, but when Sir Watkin took down the choicest 
specimens to adorn tbe entrance-hall and banquetting-room, the 
rest were tossed back as valueless, and together with empty chests, 
torn banners (all that in theatrical phrase are called ‘‘ Properties ’’), 
were consigned to oblivion and neglect. 

The old grey tower around which the lichens and ivy hung, 
formed a picturesque object from the neighbouring meadows, and 
many a romantic story was connected with its former history. 

Sir Sibald was not a man to pass by, forgetful of such 
legendary tales : he paused, and, in the perfect stillness of the hour, 
called to mind the many strugg!es, the devoted valour, the hopes 
and the efforts that silent spot had witnessed. While thus in 
wrapt contemplation, suddenly there came on his ear loud yells of 
laughter, the scuffing of many feet, the clatter—as it seemed of 
metal—and, above all, the scraping of a fiddle. 

Sibald, brave spirit as he possessed, trembled. He walked 
round the place, and surveyed every adjoining spot. All was 
silent ; no human being in sight; the sounds evidently came from 
the tower, and through the broken crevices, he could discover 
flickering lights in the large upper chamber. Presently the Elfish 
noises ceased. Sibald waited some time ; no repetition—all hushed. 
The distant clock of Salopford Church struck twelve. The Baronet 
re-entered his tranquil mansion. He knew that the well-disciplined 


said the Baronet, waving his 
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household were long retired to rest ; and, dismissing his valet, Sir 
Sibald sat down awhile, and pondered over this strange circum- 
stance ere he also slept, having resolved to investigate the matter 
fully the next day. 

Perhaps we might expect that on this grave matter, Jones, the 
house-steward, would have been consulted ; but with all the respect 
his master entertained for the character of that worthy official, Sir 
Sibald believed that Mrs. Morton had the shrewder intellect ; he, 
therefore, wished to hear her opinion, and sent for her accordingly. 

Briefly, yet with much precision, he narrated the extraordinary 


- facts, requesting her to throw some light on the subject, and suggest 


any explanation that might occur to her mind. 

For some moments Mrs. Morton replied not. Taking a cambric 
handkerchief from her pocket she applied it to her eyes; then in 
subdued accents, broken by her feelings, she murmured— 

“Oh, my dear, honoured master, 1 did hope you might have 
been spared !”’ 

‘*Spared? Ido not understand you. I ask if you can explain 
the cause, or imagine what this riot meant ?”’ 

The housekeeper’s head shook like a pendulum, her face buried 
in her handkerchief. 

** Dear! dear, Sir Sibald!”’ she sobbed, laying her hand on his 
coat sleeve—“ pardon the freedom of your faithful servant, who 
grieves to distress you. I consulted with Mr. Jones yesterday, and 
at first we thought of prepariny your mind for the awful hour ; but, 


as Mr. Jones remarked, perhaps you might not walk out that even- 
ing ; you might be spared this year.”’ 

“Woman !’’ exclaimed the Baronet, shaking off her hand—‘‘ I 
insist on your speaking plainly. Whatever you know tell it, and 
cease this nonsense. I am not a man to bear it—speak !”’ 

‘*Sir Sibald,’’ replied Mrs. Morton (her tone changed from the 


lachrymose to the stern), ‘‘ you cannot forget that your grandfather, 
Sir Watkin, died the 18th of August.” 

** Well, what of that ?’’ 

‘* We are assured that he is not permitted to lie quiet and com- 
fortable ; but on the anniversary of his decease, and just about that 
time, he is called up to be worried and tormented by evil spirits for 
his cruel conduct to your blessed mother. Now you know all!’ 

** Silence, if you please!’’ cried Sir Sibald. ‘‘ How dare you 
canvass my family affairs ?”’ 

The housekeeper now really wept in vexation. She had just 
cunning enough to think that the allusion would be acceptable ; 
but lacking sufficient knowledge of the world, and of human 
nature, she thought the allusion to his injured parent would be 
aceeptable. Mrs. Morton had not sufficient sense to know that 
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men of high family resent any remark that degrades their 


ancestors. 
The Baronet. felt. he had spoken harshly. Mrs. Morton could 


not help being a credulous old woman ; he soothed her tears. 


‘‘Tam not angry,’’ said he; ‘‘only I wish to caution you 
against encouraging such nonsensical gossip. You should have 
more respect for the family.’’ 

‘Sir Sibald, goodness knows I have never encouraged this 
awful story ; but folks will hear with their own ears and talk —it is. 
trial enough to me! Not a maid in the house will sleep single. I 
was up half the night thinking you might be alarmed, and want 
assistance.”’ 

“ Retire, Mrs. Morton. I have heard all I wish cf your opinion, 
and determined how to act. Let Jervis, the policeman, be sent for 
immediately.”’ 

‘*In exactly the time it would occupy to convey Jervis’s. 
athletic form from the kitchen to the library, his long-toed boots 
appeared. Sir Sibald ordered him to enter and close the door, and 
having circumstantially stated the case, he thus concluded— 

“T have, no doubt, Jervis, some gang of lawless people— 
coiners, probably, or smugglers—are in the tower, and cause these 
strange noises to frighten my servants from approaching.”’ 

“No doubt, Sir Sibald, you are right: I haye known such 
things before. We had a rare bad lot this summer at Salopford, 
and never could find out where they were gone.”’ 

‘They shall not be harboured here,’’ replied the Baronet. “I 
will not sleep until search is made, and the gang driven out. There 
must be a great number by the rush of footsteps.’’ 

“ Thirty, at least, Sir Sibald ! that’s about the number lurking 
in Salopford.’’ 

“No matter bow many, were there a hundred. You be here, 
Jervis, at nine o’clock this evening ; bring more constables. Any 
you please. Come prepared for resistance. If the lower door be 
fastened (as, of course, it is), we must force it. I shall take my 
pistols. You be here at nine o’clock.”’ 

_ **Sir Sibald, I am very sorry, but I cannot possibly come this 
evening. I am ordered on special duty. Mr. Ruby’s, the jeweller’s 
shop, was broken open last night, and a great deal of property 
stolen. Our sergeant has ordered a double number of us to be in 
High Street from eight o’clock till three in the morning, in case 
the robbers return.’’ 

“T shall speak to the sergeant ; he will arrange in some way for 
me,”’ 

“ Beg pardon, Sir Sibald! our sergeant is gone to Shrewsbury 
market, to buy a ’os.”’ 
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“ Jervis !’’ (and here Sibald looked searchingly in the police- 
man’s face) ‘‘I detect in your countenance and manner a mental 
reservation! You are afraid to enter the Tower—no denial ; I see 
you are. You, too, have imbibed these absurd ideas.”’ 

“ T afraid, Sir Sibald? I went through the Indian Mutiny. I 
chave faced thousands of the black imps. We charged their squares 
at Jhansee, and why should I be afraid of them in the Mount 
Tower? I was discharged with three clasps, a good-conduct medal, 
-and a pension for my wound.”’ 

** Well, well, say no more—it would have been my wish to 
conduct the busines 3 in a regular way, attended by the police, but 
as you refuse ——”’ 

** Any other evening, Sir Sibald, I shall be ready 2’’ 

*“No! I am resolved—if I must go alone. So let it be—if 
‘blood is shed, it is their fault, not mine. I shall be armed with 
-double-barelled pistols.’’ 

Jervis was a handsome young fellow, very popular among the 
female servants of the neighbourhood ; and when dismissed from the 
Baronet’s presence, he went round among his particular friends, 
narrating the news from Trevanion Hall. 

Meanwhile, Sir Sibald, after considering the whole bearings of 
the case, determined to do nothing rash—nothing to supply the 
we Salopian County Chronicle ’’ with a sensation article—‘‘ Horrible 
Occurrence at Trevanion Hall;’’ and though with all his morbid 
‘sensibility, he had the pluck of a lion, still he rather shrunk from 
encountering, in single person, the desperate gang whom he 
expected to meet in ‘'I'he Mount Tower.”’ 

After deliberation, Sir Sibald did the most sensible thing he 
could possibly have done—he walked down to Salopford and con- 
sulted Quillett. In spite of the early prejudice excited by the 
little lawyer’s addiction to ‘‘ Green Seal,” his knowledge of busi- 
mess and integrity had raised him considerably in the Baronet’s 
Opinion, so that in the present instance he consulted him as a 


friend 


The copious detail was only interrupted by Quillett’s brief 
remarks. 


“ Yes,” ** Aye.” “exactly,"’ ‘‘ precisely ’—at last another word 
was uttered—‘“* Mum.”’ 


As this monosyllable came forth, the lawyer put his finger to 
‘his nose. | 


‘*T am resolved to search the matter, and this very night,” 
said Sir Sibald. . 

“So we will,’ replied Quillett; “no time to lose—we’ll have 
‘it all out to-night. You go home—say you have consulted me 
(they will know you have been here, whether you tell them or 
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not)—give it out that you shall postpone further investigation 
until you can have the assistance of the police; that you shall not 
go out this evening as Mr. Quillett is coming at nine o’clock to 
transact business. You do not wish to be interrupted. The 
servants may retire to rest as early as they please. You will 
breakfast at eight o’clock to-morrow. Make all these arrange. 
ments fully understood, and expect me before nine in the even- 


99 


ing. 
ae Quillett ! reflect ere you encounter the danger !’’ 

“T am up to the mark.”’ 

‘We must be armed.”’ 

‘‘Of course, we must. Do you see that weapon? I think I 
never showed it you, before.’ 

Quillett took from over the mantel-piece a crooked sword, some. 
what longer than his own stature was high. 

‘* This beautiful sword was presented to me by the Corporation ; 
read the inscription. ‘To Quillett, Esq., as a token of his 
signal services as a special constable, when the Chartists attacked 
the Town Hall of Salopford.’’ 

“ You must find it unwieldly.’’ 

‘Not at all; my arm is muscular. I raise the sword above 
my shoulder, then swing it round without taking any aim; it is 
sure to strike somebody who deserves it.”’ 

‘*Quillett, we must expect a fierce resistance, and prepare 
accordingly. We must take pistols.”’ 

“T have nothing to say against your carrying a brace of pistols, 
if you like to flash a little powder, but no balls, or bullet, or despe- 
rate doings. Sir Sibald, you are a hasty, indiscreet young man— 
not looking for consequences. If the pistols are loaded, I can take 
no part in the affair.”’ 

More perplexed than before, yet still leaning on Quillett’s aid 
(and remembering that this shrewd, cautious man was about to 
risk his own safety in this adventure), Sibald resolved to follow his 
his guidance implicitly ; returning home after having given a pro- 
mise to that effect. 

The domestics at the Hall were informed by Jones of their 
master’s decision, and his orders for the evening ; and the lawyer, 
with a huge bundle of papers in his hand, arrived there a quarter 
before nine. 

“The night is dusky, Sir Sibald. You do not sacrifice much 
pleasure by granting me the hours for business, which you usually 
enjoy in an evening stroll,’ said Quillett, as the servant, who 
announced him, closed the door. 

“T am entirely at your service,”’ replied the Baronet. “ Indeed, 
it was not my intention to go out this evening. Williams,’ (call. 
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ing the footman back) “ we do not wish to be interrupted. I want 
nothing more.”’ 

“Good! Thank you, Sir Sibald!”’ said Quillett, placing the 
bundle of papers on the table. He waited until the servant’s foot- 
steps died away in the distance, then locked the library-door, and 
unclasping a long dark cloak, the sword in its black scabbard 
became visible. 

Having disburdened his small person of the cumbrous weapon, 
‘Quillett took a bull’s-eye lantern from his pocket, and then very 
deliberately pushed into the middle of the room an old-fashioned 
escritoire which stood against the wall ; removed the carpet nailed 
‘under it, touched a dark stain in the oaken floor—a secret spring 
shot back, and a plank separated, opening to sight a vaulted 

€. 
“JT thought I remembered the trick,” said the lawyer, rising 
from the ground ; “ you are not aware, Sir Sibald, nor does any 
person imagine that a direct communication leads from this spot to 
the interior of the Mount Tower. We shall come out at the foot of 
the winding staircase, which brings us to the armoury chamber. 
Doubtless, this passage was originally constructed for the purpose 
of conveying supplies to the little garrison who defended the 
tower.”’ 

** And now the desperate gang in the armoury chamber could 
enter here! Horrible idea !’’ 

‘** Of course, they can—they often do.”’ 

**T will have the room walled up.’ 

“No occasion. Come, Sir Sibald; there is no time to lose. I 
hear their voices—aye, and the fiddle, too.”’ 

“ They know of our approach.”’ 

** Not they. Come on! ”’ 

‘** What madness to encounter such a desperate set of wretches 
unarmed !’’ murmured the Baronet, conscious of folly in not pro- 
perly loading his pistols. | 

** Unarmed ! unarmed ! look at this.’’ 

Standing at the mouth of the entrance, Quillett drew the long 
crooked sword and flourished it round his head in an original style, 
untaught by masters of defence—then turning the bull’s-eye to 
guide his patron, stood on the first step of the descent. 

** Tread steady !’’ was the admonition. Five steps—one broken 
—that’s it, keep in the middle; the ground is rough—don’t 
stumble. Hush!’’ (Sir Sibald had uttered an exclamation of dis- 
gust) ; ‘‘ what is it? a dead rat, kick it aside, we are going to hunt 
live ones—pray be silent! here we are. Only one step—now for 
the fellows ! 
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Trevanion Hall. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE narrow, winding stairs our brave couple had to ascend was 
built in the thickness of the massive walls, and admitted no rays of 
light. Yet no sooner did they place their footing upon it than 
Quillett extinguished the lantern and threw it back into the pas- 
sage. He went on cautiously, knowing every step, and assisting 
the Baronet’s uncertain progress. The sword was an impediment ; 
with all its master’s management it struck out perversely on one 
side, knocking against the wall and producing sounds too suggestive 
of an enemy’s approach. The second turn of the stairs was just 
gained when—lo ! the weapon in its eccentric gyrations caught some- 
thing substantial, which being thrown from the perpendicular, fell 
downwards according to the law of gravity, nearly upsetting Sir 
Sibald. A loud crash—a suppressed cry of agony, and Sir Sibald 
felt, his boots saturated, as he supposed with blood! In the pitchy 
darkness he dared not turn to assist the sufferer. Quillett’s voice 
urged him on; they were at the very crisis of the adventure. An. 
other minute and they stood on the landing-place, fronting the ar- 
moury-room. A blaze of light flashed through their eyes—the 
fearful sounds rang on their ears—the yells of laughter—the rush 
of feet—the cracked fiddle! ‘‘ Now !’’ exclaimed the lawyer, and 
as he uttered the defiant word and made a rush at the dvor it was 
quickly closed, and the rusty bolts jarred in their places, What of 
that? Sibald’s courage was at boiling heat, though at first he had 
recoiled from such perilous odds. Now he could have met thou- 
sands of smugglers !—coiners !! murderers !!! his muscular powers 
were great. ‘T'wo efforts—the bolts gave way; the old door fell for- 
wards into the room. Then Sir Sibald, like an heroic Paladin of 
old, dashed over it amidst his foes, firing his pistol at random (Quil- 
lett, close behind, brandishing the sword aloft). 

‘“‘T am killed!” shrieked one of the under gardeners, falling flat 
on his face : the flash of gunpowder had singed his hair. At the 
cry his sweetheart —a buxom dairy-maid, who was ‘‘ doing the 
polka’’ with Jervis, the policeman — rushed from his arms, and 
leaning over her prostrate lover, exclaimed, “Tom, Tom! dear 
Tommy! are you killed?’ As she suddenly passed, the whole 
weight of her rotundity struck against the temporary supper-table 
placed along the side of the room so as to leave space for the dancers. 
The violent shock disturbed the ingenious contrivance ; the support 
gave way, and the boards, covered with fine damask, fell, laden with 
“all the delicacies of the season,’ hams, chickens, pies, jellies, 
creams, mingled with the numerous decanters of choice wines, rolled 

on the floor. The confusion was at its height. The noise of 
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broken glass and dishes, the screams of the women servants as they 
tried in vain to escape from the lawyer, who chased them round 
the room, dealing his blows with the flat of the sword—men and 
maids—all had their share. Every member of the establishment, 
even Sir Sibald’s ‘own man,”’ had honoured the party for an hour 
or two, intending to be in waiting by eleven o’clock. A page boy 
was left to open the hall door when Quillett departed. The Baronet 
stood still like a statue, his mind oppressed by the iniquity revéaled. 
At length his dark eyes fixed their penetrating force on the house- 
keeper, whose visage betrayed no sign of fear. 

“Oh, you deceitful creature!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ Have you no 
shame left? These are your quiet evenings !—your reading good 
books—your ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress ’—your quiet game of cribbage 
Oh, wretched creature !”’ 

Mrs. Morton pitched her voice to its height, and then replied— 

“T am not a creature! I am a woman with the highest testi- 
monials ; and it shows your ignorance of good society not to know 
that, in bachelor establishments, servants expect their liberty ! 
You would not let them have amusement in the house; and I con- 
sider the young women are to be praised for having their little 
soirées among themselves, instead of frolicking down to the Salop- 
ford balls! You are an ungrateful man, Sir Sibald, after the 
weary pains I have been at to humour your fancies! What busi- 
ness had you to come spying here? But it’s all along of that 
pettyfogging lawyer ? There can be no peace where he is ! 17 

‘“‘Vile woman, cease!’’ cried Quillett, ‘‘ or you shall have the 
ducking-stool ! ’’ 

‘*Murder!’’ shouts the policeman (who, at the crisis, had 
escaped down the stairs) ‘‘ Secure the prisoner, Quillett !—a case 
of manslaughter! Help! Raise the body! Laceration of the 
jugular vein by Mr. Quillett’s sword! Remove the body !.” 

* No, no! ’’ gasped the dead man, who was no other than Jones 
the butler, who, in carrying up to the feast four bottles of Sir 
Sibald’s prime claret, had come in contact with the lawyer’s long 
weapon. This, catching his coat tails, overbalanced the little man ; 
the bottles broke, and the pieces of glass made fearful gashes in his 
face. The blood, mingling with the Bourdeaux, flooded the stairs, 
suggesting the idea of a sensation police case. ‘ Manslaughter ! 
Murder! Leave the door! Take Mr. Quillett in charge! A case 
of stabbing with malicious intent! He carries a dangerous 
weapon! Give me a glass of brandy !’’ squeaked the butler. “I’m 
all but dead! ”’ 

**Send for a surgeon! ’’ was Sir Sibald’s order. ‘‘Send for 
Mr. Williams, immediately !”’ 

The order was obeyed. Jones’s wounds—many, not very deep 
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—were satisfactorily explained—Quillett’s innocence proved—Jones 
carried to his bedroom at the Hall—the rest of the crew dispersed, 

like Arabs in the desert, no one knew where. The old tower was 

left in dark solitude, Quillett taking precaution to extinguish the 

lights, and the Baronet returned to ponder, amidst’ his’ grandeur 

and ideal woes, on this new phase in history of human wickedness. 

His train of thought was broken by the lawyer’s entrance, and 

congratulations on the defeat of the ghost. Quillett was not a 

boastful man, but he did think his exertions that evening deserved 

a bottle of “ Green Seal.’’ No allusion, however, was made to 

that fascinating beverage. A crystal jug of the pure element was 

on the slab with the bedroom candlestick, Sir Sibald drank a glass- 

ful, advising his friend to follow the example, and take his night’s 

rest at the Hall. The baronet’s own man appeared at the head of 
the stairs, and at respectful distance glided after him. He was 

indignantly dismissed. 

Quillett found his own little room, hung up his sword, and 
slept soundly, having arranged a programme for the ensuing 
morning, to commence with a visit to Madge; but the plan was 
disappointed by a summons from Sir Sibald, whom he found in the 
state library (an apartment rarely used but on occasions of impor- 
tance, such as a deputation from Salopford, a morning call from the 
high-sheriff or the like). On the present morning, an event of 
great domestic interest was about to be carried out, viz., the 
dismissal of the whole establishment—one and all, a general sweep 
—Jones only remaining (until Mr. Williams pronounced the patient 
able to remove, and the man of science received a cheque from the 
Baronet in payment of his bill). 

Mrs. Morton was the first called. In place of her appearance a 
note was handed, wherein she informed Sir Sibald she had quitted 
his service, and trusted that her next employer would be better 
acquainted with the ways of high life and good society, her wages 
to be transmitted to her temporary lodgings at Salopford. Every 
other member of the household received the balance due, together 
with the equivalent for legal notice, being ordered to leave 
Trevanion Hall that day. | 

Feelings of great indignation at first prevented Sir Sibald 
realising the fact that he had no servant left. When it was forced 
upon his mind he sent for the fisherman and his wife. She could 
not come without the “ baby,’’ who shrieked tremendously every- 
time the mother put it from her arms. 

‘* Dreadful! Shocking! Strong convulsions! ’’ exclaimed the 
sensitive bearer, and rang the bell. ‘“ Mrs. Pikie, your child is 
in a fit!’ 

“‘Oh dear no, Sir Sibald!’’ replied the matron; “ there is 
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nothing at all the matter; only he is not used to be laid down so 
often ; but, in course, I must do the cooking.’’ (Another scream, 


and louder.) ‘ He will be quiet presently, Sir Sibald ; his father 


will be in, and nurse him.”’ 

**Good heavens! Never, never did I hear anything so 
frightful! The child is dying !”’ 

** Dear me, Sir Sibald !’”’ answered Mrs. Pikie, with a smile at 
bachelor ignorance, ‘‘ I likes to hear it; it shows health and the 
lungs strong. You would not have a baby quiet, except when it 
is asleep? I love to hear him.”’ 

‘* Hear it at your own cottage, Mrs. Pikie! Remove the child 
instantly! Dinner? Leave everything! I require none! I 
shall go to London to-night! Gracious powers!—for what am I 
reserved? How have I deserved such complicated annoyance ?’’ 

Sibald was not one of those helpless beings who cannot stir 
without a valet. Accustomed in early youth to take all trouble 
on himself, that his poor mother should not feel it, he packed his 
trunk with the neatest precision, ordered Pikie to take it in the 
donkey-cart to the station, and took the 7°30 train to London, leaving 
the Hall of his ancestors, with its various treasures, to the care of 
the lawyer, informing Quillett he should not return for some months. 

At ten o’clock the ensuing morning, Charles Mansfield received 
a note from ‘‘ The Clarendon,”’ beseeching him to come there imme- 
diately. Sibald could not rest without imparting his sorrows to 
that friend (though quite aware that Charles would make the 
recital a subject for jest). 

Shouts of laughter followed the description of the soirée in the 
Tower ; Mansfield declaring that Quillett was a trump, and he 
should invite him up to Curzon Street. 

‘*T am so completely unnerved, Charles,’’ said the dition of 
circumstances—‘‘ so tossed on the world ; no tranquil scene in view, 
that I must sit down hopeless, and try to be resigned. 

‘* Exactly !”’ replied Charles. ‘‘Come and dine with me to- 
day. I shall call for you at seven o’cleck.”’ 

_ Before the next week Sir Sibald found the bustle of the hotel 


intolerable. The number of waiters, the different faces, the ° 


arrivals and departures ; the host of tradespeople who, from ten in 
the forenoon till past twelve, thronged the door in obedience to the 
orders of the wives of wealthy country squires (the ladies having 
spent the preceding day driving round to the fashionable shops, and 
desiring various articles to be sent for their choice). 

Sibald could not stir through the hall without encountering 
people who seemed to make him their chosen mark for observation, 
though, most probably, they were not aware of his presence—he 
became impatient to leave the hotel and find some quiet home. 
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It does not take long for a rich young bachelor in London to meet 
with a choice of tempting offers in the Times from married 
couples who “ have a house larger than they require, and are will- 
ing to share it with a gentleman, who will find most comfortable 
apartments, fashionably furnished, in a first-class neighbourhood.’ 
Sir Sibald selected a residence in Park Street, Grosvenor Square, on 
the express agreement that he should never be troubled by servants 
of the house ; his own valet (a treasure found for him by Charles) 
would give personal attendance, the groom living at the adjacent 
mews. The agreement was strictly kept. Order prevailed. With 
sister comfort by her side — charming rooms; good cook—no 
children—weekly bills; no victimising—yet, yet! there was one 
want, which, to a temper like Sibald’s, must always mar happiness 
—he had nothing to complain of —no corner for hatching annoyances. 
This was a requirement of his nature ; he could not live without it, 
only exist and pine from ennut. Occasionally, to please his friend, 
the Baronet accompanied him to some of the beloved London parties ; 
where Sir Sibald was wont to lecture on the impropriety of modern 
dances, and other vital errors of the age. 

The women pronounced him splendidly handsome, immensely 
clever, and awfully eccentric. A distaste for gay society confirmed 
his resolution of living in retirement, and devoting his leisure to the 
indulgence of his literary tastes ; commencing with an epic poem, 
where an alliance was formed between the styles of Milton and 
Ovid, with a dash of Spenser. The Baronet submitted the two 
first cantos to an eminent publisher, who assured him that poetry 
was a drug; except for popular songs, hymns, or satirical hits at 
eminent characters. 

When Charles heard this, he exclaimed— 

“Oh, Sibald! write a play! that is the thing for fame. There 
was young Bevil, not half as clever as you are; he brought out a 
piece last year at the Adelphi, I went with him to the theatre the 
first night, and, I assure you, you would have given all I possess 
for his position that night.’? There was he, a private individual 
like myself—receiving the homage of the audience ; all the pretty 
women waving their handkerchiefs; the men shouting applause 
when the piece was given out for the next evening; and then 
the call for the author! Oh, Sibald! it was a grand moment! 
Bevil was at first reluctant, but the manager came to him and 
said at any rate stand up and bow, even if he did not cross the 
stage. Then Bevil rose and bowed gracefully three times—then 
more applause from the little proscenium box. Oh, Sibald! if I 
could see you in his place, it would be the happiest day of my life 
~——do try! Iam sure you can write a charming play.”’ 
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The Baronet thought he had no taste for the degenerate style of 
dramatic writing. 

“Oh, my dear Sibald, the plot is everything. Some of your 
beautiful legends of the Rhine—they are all the vogue now. In- 
teresting stories you used to tell me, though I forget them, now.”’ 

Reiterated persuasion, together with reliance on his own powers, 
and inherent thirst for literary fame, at length worked their way, 
overcoming Sibald’s doubts, and bringing him to the task with 
earnest resolution. The play was begun. The story selected 
brought to view the castle of the Baron Rheinwalder, rising from a 
rocky eminence frowning on the waters of the Rhine beneath. 
The baron had one lovely daughter, his heiress; graced with 
every beauteous attribute of nature. Her hand is sought by two 
brothers ; one, she adores, the other detests. In the closing scene 
of the first act the rivals meet. Carlotta declares her passion; the 
rejected suitor stabs his rival. Carlotta throws herself from the 
precipice, and is seen struggling in the water (why she struggles 
to live, wishing to die, is not explained). 

The second act introduces the comic character, a rogue of a 
courier, who robs the Baron, and contrives to transfer the theft to an 
innocent man. On this character Charles leaned with the surest 
hopes of success. ‘The part was intended for the popular comedian, 
Grinwell. 

In the third act everything comes right, contrary to the tangled 
skein of mortal affairs. The lover, though stabbed, was not killed— 
only kilt, as the Irish say; then his cruel brother repents, and 
becomes a moral specimen. Carlotta, rescued from the flood, is 
blooming and bright ; a wedding procession closing the play. 

While in progress, Charles passed many hours of the day in 
Park Street, suggesting, adding, curtailing ; in a state of delightful 
excitement. Even Sibald grew interested as he advanced in his 
story, and really there was much good writing, and many good 
points. 

It was decided the play should be offered to the same theatre 
where Bevil’s piece was brought out. The scenery would be effec- 
tive, and the ‘get up” lavish accordingly. There it was sent. 
After a week’s anxious suspense, a note from the manager stated 
that the piece was accepted. What joy to them! The affair had 
been kept a profound secret in Curzon Street; but now, Charles 
could no longer withhold the proud fact from his Uncle and Aunt 
Manstield, and they whispered it confidentially among their inti- 
- mate friends. 

The manager requested an interview with the author, and intro- 
duced the comedian, to whom the courier’s part was cast. The 
actor declared the part must be strengthened, more point and 
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comic situation, and fewer lengths ; he never could act without being 
certain of the effect. This agreed to, the friends went to work, and 
a very original idea suggested itself. The thief having throwa the 
robbery on another man, gets into court disguised as “* Counsel for 
the Defence,”’ and pleads successfully. 

When Grinwell saw this, he smiled one of those smiles which 
have convulsed his audiences, murmuring, ‘‘ Aye, this will do! 
here is.room for me.” 

Next week the play was put in rehearsal, and underlined in the 
bills. Sibald resolved to attend rehearsals, and exercise an author’s 
right of correcting ahy errors of enunciation or misinterpretation of 
the text. The first rehearsal was called for eleven o’clock, a.m. 
Charles and he were present. 

As they entered the stage-box, a dingy stream of London day- 
light came down from the top of the first gallery, and made more 
doleful the few stage lamps lit for the occasion; while at the 
remoter part, a straggling lantern revealed about a dozen men, 
employed arranging slides and other scenery for the play next 
evening. 

The stage-manager’s eye was everywhere as he awaited the 
arrival of the dramatis. persone of the new play. One actor had 
arrived ; the assassin brother. He was occupied in ascertaining the 
proper state of his dagger ; that the murderous point would run up 
into the hilt as he struck his rival’s breast button, and also that a 
sufficient quantity of red ink would flow, as the life-blood of the 
victim. The next arrival was the virtuous lover. Following this 
gentleman was a large Newfoundland dog, who, at his master’s 
command, stretched down at the wing. 

“T wish, Mr. Hughes, you would not bring that creature !’’ said 
the manager. 

** He will follow me.”’ 

**Tie him up.” 

‘** He would break bis chain ; what harm does he ?”’ 

‘Takes off the men’s attention from their work.” 

This moment the heroine arrived. Carlotta, the Baron’s lovely 
virgin daughter, was personated by Mrs. Mellish, a married lady of 
forty, the mother of five children. Under these circumstances, 
Mrs. Mellish still preserved her syrametrical figure ; perfect make up, 
and great talents, enabled her to take youthful parts; but in dis- 
habille she was not so attractive. On this occasion having the ear- 
ache, her old black bonnet was closely tied down with a large veil ; 
while a grey Scotch plaid shawl, over a faded brown silk gown, 
<ompleted her costume. 

‘‘ Mrs. Mellish, you are never to the time,”’ said the stage- 
manager, looking at his watch. 
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“Cannot be helped,” replied the heroine ; ‘‘little Dick hasthe 
hooping-cough, and was restless in the night. I had to put him to 
sleep before J left home. Come, let us to business, Mr. Hughes!’ 

Second scene, first act. Sir Sibald leaned forward in earnest 
expectation. The silvery tone of the actress’s voice—as she spoke 
the vernacular, raised high his hope that in the poetic fervour of his 
lines she would evince her powers of eloquence. How was he sur- 
prised, when, the lover at her side, they mumbled over the speeches 

(or portions of them rather) in an inaudible tone ; while the im- 
passioned endearments were rehearsed by Mr. Hughes laying his. 
hand on Mrs. Mellish’s shoulder ! 

The only parts on which the stage-manager seemed anxious. 
were the exits and entries, the crossings and recrossings of the stage. 

These being at last satisfactorily settled, the call was for first 
act, first scene; in which the rival brother joined the loving pair: 
More mumblings, more crossings. At every mistake of relative 
position, the irate little manager raised his arms, and loudly called 

** repeat !”’ 

At length came the grand scene closing the first act. The 
rivals and Carlotta open the scene. The confidante, the Baron— 
more crossings and positions—until the assassin, scorned by his 
beloved, aims a deadly thrust at his brother’s heart; but the supply 
of red ink was not to be wasted; therefore, instead of the point of 
his dagger, the villain made a thrust at Mr. Huches with the hilt. 
No sooner did ‘‘ Nip”’ see his master attacked and fallen, than he 
rushed on the assailant, and threw him sprawling on the stage. 

‘Take the dog off, he is biting my leg: he is tearing me to. 
pieces! Shoot him, drag him off !’’ 

This would have been a vain attempt had not ‘‘ Hughes’ given 
the words ‘‘ Lie down !’’ when Nip, leaving hold of his victim, began 
affectionately to lick his master’s face and hands, smelling to ascer- 
tain if he was uninjured. This interval gave opportunity for the 
bitten man to rise, when it was proved that Nip had seized him by 
the ends of his ‘‘ wrap-rascal coat,’’ which he had shaken and torn 
to shreds. 

After this escapade a repetition of Hughes’s fate was ordered, 
Nip being tranquillised and under control. Mr. Barnard, the assassin, 
refused, however, to strike again ; therefore Hughes was forced to lay 
down of his own accord, Carlotta to bend over bim, and then, in mad 
despair, to throw herself from the rocky height. In spite of the 
black shawl and heavy dress, Mrs. Mellish’s sudden rush round a 
point-of the rock was marvellous. 

As she vanished out of sight a figure from another point of 
the rock was thrown down on the greenish-grey carpet, which, 
shaken at each wing, was intended to represent the flowing waters 
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of the Rhine. Lo and behold, the wires, by which the figure was to 
be drawn, not acting properly, it was turned from side to side, then 
tossed upside over! The more the men pulled the more eccentric 
the posture of the figure; even Sibald could not refrain from a 
laugh now. The stage-manager roared out in fury— 

‘* No. 6, and left wing? Right the wires! ”’ 

The more they tried the more rapidly the lady turned, and the 
louder the manager called— 

“6 and 7, left wing—fine and dismissal !”’ 

‘‘This will damn the play,’’ quietly remarked Mr. Hughes. 

‘*T should advise,”’ said the heroine, Carlotta (coming again on 
the stage), ‘‘ that the instant the figure is thrown down, the curtain 
should drop, and the first act end.’’ 

‘* Well, well !—so let it be !’’ said the irate manager, his oaths 
and threatenings dying off, like mumblings of distant thunder. 

As two acts were rehearsed in the same unpoetic manner, 
we shall not inflict them on the reader, but lead on without digres- 
sions to the eve of that eventful day, “‘ big with the fate of Sir 
Sibald’s dramatic fame,”’ merely observing that in the intervening 
fortnight the baronet declined attendance on rehearsals, but Charles 


was always in the proscenium box, and ‘‘reported progress’’ to 
the author. 
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WALKS IN THE FIELDS OF LITERATURE. 
I. 


TRAVEL, judiciously chosen, is an abundant source of inspiration, 
an entrance into a new world of ideas, in which the imagination 
revels, the mind expands, and the soul is elevated above the petty 
cares and dull routine of every-day life; for Nature displays to 
man the works and mind of God. ine 

As we gaze on some varied landscape of hill and dell, with its 
lovely background of mountains sharply distinct, and joyous in the 
happy sunlight, or veiled in lightest haze of blue; or from 
some tall cliff, rising from the ocean’s marge, behold the boundless 
expanse of sapphire sea spread out before us, we confess the influ- 
ence of the beauteous scenes, and find food for the most elevating 
reflections. In our excursions into the regions of literature, we 
hope to come across scenes of like beauty, and in addition, to behold 
some glimpses of moral excellence, for the mind of man is the 
greatest of God’s earthly works, and literature is the highest ex- 
pression of that mind. 

A beautiful book opens to the reader’s intellect regions before 
unvisited, creates a purer atmosphere around him, in which he 
breathes more freely ; and life and its struggles seen from a higher 
point of view, begin to wear a brighter and more hopeful aspect 
than before. When we read of the struggles and victories of others, 
our Own courage revives, and we are encouraged to face manfully 
our own peculiar difficulties. What admirable teachings for our- 
selves can we not glean from the life and disinterested labours of a 
Montalembert, the self-sacrifice of a Lacordaire, the chequered ad- 
ventures and sorrows of a Lamartine ! 

Those yet young in life and literature may find much ground for 
hope, in beholding a Cobbett raising himself from the lowest position 
to worth and note by his industry and dogged perseverance ; in the 
struggles with toil, poverty, and hardship of a Dickens, or even in 
the success of the elder Sterling, and lifelong battle with ill-health 
and discouragement of the younger of that name, so well narrated 
by the pen of Carlyle. 

But who that has tasted the sweetness of the magic scenes of 
the sister isle, but will confess the truth to Nature of the beautiful 
pictures of lake, and dell, and mountain, to be found in the pages 
of Mrs.§.C. Hall? In the regions of fiction, what an exalted 

ideal of self-sacrifice, beauty, and virtue, has Mrs. Craven given to 
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the world in the person of ‘‘ Fleur Ange.” If, in our moments 
of relaxation, we turn to the pages of ‘“‘ Middlemarch,” we shall 
not fail to be deeply interested, so accomplished is the authoress, 
and so life-like and real are the characters ;, and it may be, as we 
reach the end of the eighth book of this well-told story, a faint 
feeling of regret may be confessed, somewhat akin to that we feel 
on parting from a well-known friend or cheerful companion. 

As we wander amid the charms of poetry, and relax our 
energies by taking wing to the regions of delightful fancy, as, with 
hearts filled with some lofty ideal, we confess the attractions of 
pure love and true beauty in nature or art, how oft are we tempted 
to linger amid such delights, as though they alone could fill the 
soul, and aught else was cold, dull, and alien to us! On the other 
hand, when many a pleasant dream proves baseless, when many a 
happy ideal vision is replaced by the stern realities of life, how 
forcibly are we drawn towards the practical, matter-of-fact view of 
men and things !—and then we are tempted to discard the ideal and 
the beautiful as useless, unprofitable, and unreal. Thus it is that 
the student of literature is ever alternating between the ideal and 
the practical, ever undecided whether to choose, as his master and 
model, the poet: or the philosopher. 

Macauley has remarked, in one of his early essays, that the more 
philosophical a nation becomes, by so much the less poetical will it 
become in its expressions and ideas. This opinion of the great 
essayist we see proved in the history of a language, which, 
in its early stages, is poetical, but as it developes and ex- 
pands, becomes more matter-of-fact and logically correct. And we 
see it exemplified too, in every-day life; for the man who is 
absorbed in the study of hard facts, or immersed in the cares and 
business of every-day life, will have little leisure for the contem- 
plation of lofty ideas, and will find little inclination and enthusiasm 
left in his soul for the beauties of literature, nature, or art. 

Most men, then, incline strongly either to the practical, on the one 
hand, or to the ideal, on the other; and it has even been said that 
‘* All men are born disciples of Aristotle or Plato.’? We may con- 
sider these two Greek masters as the types of the two classes we 
are considering. Plato, the type of the ideal, and Aristotle of the 
practical mind. 

In French literature, Fénélon, and Bossuet, represent these 
two differing tendencies, and entering into the extensive field of 
English letters, we may select Wordsworth, Carlyle, and Milton, 
as belonging to the one class, while Shakespeare, Jonson, Dickens, 
and Mill, occur to us as good examples in widely differing paths 
of the practical, matter-of-fact, and logical order of minds, 
Tustances of this sort might be multiplied indefinitely ; for in our 
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literary travels these phonomena are continually arising to view. 
But in whichever of these two opposite directions our own minds 
may be the more strongly impelled, we may reflect that each road 
has its advantages and its evils. 

If it be true, as Aristotle taught, that all virtue consists 
in the mean, that is, in due measure and proportion, then 
surely it follows that neither the idea] nor the practical view of 


things is exclusivelytrue ; for the ideal without the real is base- 
less, and every effect must have a cause. 


The true ideal then comprehends the real, and becomes its crown 
and complement. Thus, in the fields of literature, we hope to 
cull here and there a lovely flower ; and, from the study of widely 
differing minds, to learn something which may aid us onward in 
the actual journey of life. So far, the range of our own reading 
has been much less extensive than we could have wished ; yet, on 
looking back, we find that it has been of a varied character, and as 
such may, perhaps, from its very contrast to more beaten tracks, 
present some features of interest to the reader. In the series of 
extracts we are about to quote, we shall begin in the order in 


which we find them copied out, comparing or contrasting 0 one author 
with another as occasion may demand. 


In ‘‘ Ireland,’’ by Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, we find the fol- 
lowing beautiful tee: Some of Glengariff— 


“A deep alpine valley enclosed by precipitous hills: black and savage 
rocks embosom, as it were, a scene of surpassing loveliness, endowed by nature 
with the richest gifts of wood and water; for the trees are graceful in form, 
luxuriant in foliage, and varied in character ; and the rippling stream, the 
strong river, and the foaming cataract, are supplied from a thousand rills col- 
lected in the mountains. Beyond all, is the magnificent bay, with its 
numerous islands—by one of which it is so guarded and sheltered as to receive 
the aspect of a serene lake. The artist cannot do it justice ; and the pen must 
be laid aside in despair! Our memories, indeed, recall every portion of the 
magic spot,—but only to convince us how weak and insufficient must be our 
efforts to describe it. 

“We are again wandering through the glen—among majestic trees, fan- 
tastic rocks, and bubbling rivulets, which roar along their rapid way, until, 
encountering some new obstruction, they creep awhile, and anon force a 
passage onwards, breaking into masses of foam—for there the mountain 
torrents crawl or gallop, to mingle with the broad Atlantic. The song of 
birds is either hushed or unheard ; and but for the ripple, or the roar, of 
waters, there is no sound to disturb a solitude perfect and profound. 

“We look up to the mountains ; they are of all forms, altitudes, and out- 
lines. The most prominent among ‘them i is the Sugar-loaf, ‘the mountain of 
the wild people,’ with its conical head, soaring into the clouds; and, to the 
rear, but at a considerable distance, Hungry Hill, with its naked and meagre 
sides, down which runs a stream from the lake upon its summit, until, gather- 
ing as it goes, it breaks in a tremendous cataract, of eight hundred feet, ex- 
panding as it falls, and flinging a spray around it, that seems to cover with a 
thick mist, a third part of the hill :— 
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‘ Now a blue watery sheet ; anon dispersed, 
A hoary mist ; then gathered in again, 
A darted stream along the hollow rock, 
This way and that tormented, dashing thick, 
From steep to steep with wild refracted course, 
And restless roaring to the humble vale.” 


This graphic piece of description approaches in merit the Isle of 
Calypso in “‘ Telemachus,” that picture of natural beauty sketched 
by a master too well-known and appreciated to need any praise at 
our hands. 

Alphonse de Lamartine was largely gifted with sensibility and 
imagination. His style is admirable ; filled with a succession of 
beautiful images which rivet the attention, it is not wanting in 
depth, or in the moral beauty which appeals to the mind. Pure- 
and elevated himself in thought and feeling, nothing obscene or 
degrading ever disgraces his pages. Though, unfortunately, at one 
period of his life, somewhat affected by the infidel philosophy, 
which, since the eighteenth century, has vitiated and corrupted the- 
literature of France and other countries, he yet never lost the senti- 
ment of faith, and soon returned to the path of duty and religion. 
Frederic Ozanam wrote of him in terms of enthusiastic admiration, 
declaring that in thought he seemed to be more a philosopher 
than a poet, and in word more a poet than a philosopher. On. 
hearing De Lamartine speak in the Chamber (it was in 1833), 
Ozanam declared that “he alone represented Christian thought :’’ 
more than which it is scarcely possible for one author to say of 
another, and higher character man could scarcely desire. 

Among the charming ‘‘ Confidences,’’ which the poet tells us in 
his preface, addressed to his friend, Bien-Assis,—res augusta domi 
alone forced him to reveal to the world, may be found the charming 
episode of “ Graziella,’’ which combines all the novelty of a well- 
devised romance with the interest attaching to the actual adven- 
tures of a poet. It would seem that, with some slight exceptions,. 
“* Graziella ’’ is a real episode in the life of Lamartine. The beauty,. 
elevation, and depth of true affection are herein well depicted. The 
opening sentences are very fine, and may serve for comparison with 
the foregoing extract from Mrs. Hall. He first tells us that at 
eighteen years of age, he had an opportunity offered him of with-. 
drawing himself from the dangerous idleness which beset him at 
home, and that he started to travel with all the enthusiasm of a 
child which sees opened to light the most splendid scenes of Nature 
and of life. ! 

_ The Alps, which he had seen from his infancy, brilliant in the 
distance with everlasting snows; the azure sea he had read so 
much about; the clear Italian sky, and monuments of Roman. 
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antiquity ; the sweets of liberty—the novelty of adventure, of lan- 
of manners and customs,—all this filled his mind with 


delight beforehand. But his own words will best describe his feel- 
ings -—— 

“Les Alpes, dont je voyais de loin, depuis mon enfance, briller les neiges 
éternelles a l’extrémité de horizon, du haut de la colline de Milly : la mer, 
dont les voyageurs et les poétes avaient jeté dans mon esprit tant d’éclatantes 
images ; le ciel italien, dont j’avais, pour ainsi dire, aspiré déja la chaleur et la 
sérénité dans les vers de Goethe et dans les pages de Oorinne : les monuments 
encore debout de cette antiquité romaine, dont mes études toutes fraiches 
avaient rempli ma pensée ; la liberté enfin ; la distance qui jette un prestige 
-sur les choses éloignées ; les aventures, ces acciderts certains des longs voyages, 
que Vimagination jeune prévoit, combine a plaisir et savoure d’avance ; le 
changement de langue, de visages, de mceurs, qui semble initier l’intelligence @ 
un monde nouveau, tout cela fascinait mon esprit. Je vécus dans un état con- 
stant d’ivresse les longs jours d’attente qui précédérent le depart. Ce délire, 
renouvelé chaque jour par les magnificences de la nature en Savoie, en Suisse, 
sur le lac de Genéve, sur les glaciers du Simplon, au lac de Céme, 4 Milan et a 
Florence, ne retomba qu’i mon retour.” 


The following extracts from a short poem, written towards the 
end of the author’s life, in connection with the memory of loved 
ones departed, and amid the scenes of the dying year, when all in- 
animate Nature seems to mourn the loss of her departed beauty, 
appeal to feelings of another kind :— 


“ Voila les feuilles sans séve 
Qui tombent sur le gazon ; 
Voila le vent quis’ éléve 
Et gemit dans le vallon ; 
Voila l’errante hirondelle 
Qui rase du bout de laiie 
L’eau dormante des marais ; 
Voila enfant des chaumiéres 
Qui glane sur les bruyéres 
Le bois tombé des foréts. 


L’oude n’ a plus le murmure 
Dont elle enchantait les bois ; 
Sous des rameaux sans verdure 


Les oiseaux n’ont plus de voix ; 


La brebis sur les collines 
Ne trouve plus le gazon, 
Son agneau laisse aux epines 

Les débris de ga toison : 

La fifite aux accords champétres 
Ne rejouis plus les hétres 

Des airs de joie ou d’amours ; 
Toute herbe aux champs est glanée 
Ainsi finit une année, 
Ainsi finissent nos jours !” 
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John Keble bore some resemblance to Lamartine, for both were 
‘ remarkable for ideality, elevation of thought, and deeply religious 
sentiments. The joyous tone of the following extracts contrasts 
forcibly with the sad, but touching strains of the French poet :— 


“ How can I leave thee all unsung 
While my heart owns thy dear control ; 
And heaven and love have o’er thee flung 
The softest moonlight of the soul ?” 


“For not the breath of mortal praise 
Thine artless beauty dares profane ; 
! For thee wild nature wakes her lays, 
And thy soul feels the blessed strain. 
The song that breaks the grove’s repose, 
The shower-drop nestling in the rose, 
The brooklet’s morning melody, 
7 To these with soft and solemn tone 
Thy spirit stirs in unison, 
Owning the music of its native sky. 
And when in some fair golden hour — 
} Thy heart-strings shall give back the sigh 
1 Of Love’s wilil harp, no earthly bower 
Shall lend such hues as bloom to die. 
But earnest of the second spring, 
, Their amaranth wreaths shall angels bring ; 
And preluding the choir of heaven, 
Soft Eden gales shall sweep the lyre, 
And starlike points of guiltless fire, 
From God’s own altar-flame, to gem thy brow be given.” 


ra BRHF Re 


These lines, forming part of “Nunquam Auditurez,’’ were 
written when Keble was only 21; the following extract from his 
later poetry, perhaps surpasses them in beauty, and even flow of 
metre :— 


“ But there’s a sweeter flower than e’er 
Blushed on the rosy spray, 
A brighter star, a richer bloomn— 
Than e’er did western heaven illume 
At close of summer day. 


“Tis love, the last best gift of heaven ; 
Love, gentle, holy, pure ; 

But tenderer than a dove’s soft eye, 
The searching sun, the open sky, 

, She never could endure.” 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


‘WHATEVER may be a pressing need of the day, certainly an 
adequate supply of authors is not one. Writers abound on 
every side, On the other hand, supereminent genius is not espe- 
cially conspicuous, as compared with other times. Yet talent 
is by no means wanting to the age. We purpose in the pre. 
sent paper, then, to say a few words upon the works of some 
of our leading writers of biography and fiction. We begin with 
Carlyle. 

According to our view, Carlyle belongs to the ideal class of 
minds. Though not, perhaps, a poet, he is eminently a philosopher. 
If we mistake not, his teaching culminates in the climax reached 
in ‘** Sartor Resartus,’’ where he says truly that the highest duty 
of man is to love God. Occasionally, in the airy heights of his 
speculations, he reaches regions where we can no longer follow him. 
In these misty flights to somewhat misty latitudes, he not only leaves 
the reader far behind, but he seems also to lose himself in clouds 
and obscurities. As we look back on this effort of genius (‘‘ Sartor 
Resartus’”), we cannot but feel somewhat of compassion for the 
mighty intellect we see wandering amid darkness and doubt on 
questions most vital to the welfare of the soul. But no one can 
mistake the fact that it is a genius who wanders there. Nor can 
we deny the presence of sincerity of motive, nor elevation of thought 
and expression. But in his life of John Sterling, we have no diffi- 
culty in keeping pace with our author, for here he dwells among 
the facts of real life. To the student of literature, as well as to all 
those familiar with the Saxon style of Carlyle, this biography must 
prove very interesting. John Sterling’s father was the famous 
Thunderer of the Times, and largely instrumental in the success 
which theeading journal has achieved. And John Sterling, and his 
friend, Frederic Maurice, were, for a time, joint proprietors of the 
Athenawm, in the youthful days of that undertaking. These two 
facts would of themselves lend an interest to the work, were it un- 
worthy of notice on other account. In the early portion of the book, 
Edward Sterling, the father, enters on the stage, a remarkable and 
unmistakable figure. The outlines of his character are drawn in a 
masterly manner. At p. 19, we are told :— 

“In fact the Sterling household was still fluctuating ; the problem of a task 
for Edward Sterling’s powers, and of anchorage for his affairs in any sense, 
=e struggling to solve itself, but was still a good way from being 
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Our author likens this Captain Edward Sterling, located upon 
the hill of Welsh Llanblethian, to Prometheus chained on Caucasus, 
and continues :— 

“ Rdward Sterling, I can well understand, was a man to tug at the chains 
that held him idle in those, the prime of his years; and to ask restlessly, yet 
not in anger and remorse, so much as in hope, locomotive speculation, and 
ever-new adventure and attempt. Is there no task no nearer my own natural 
size then ?” 

In 1812, Captain Sterling commences a series of letters to the 
Times, and thus began his very successful connection with that 
paper. The daily life of the original Thunderer is unfolded before 
us concisely, but graphically. The life of John Sterling himself 
was one of great vicissitude, trial, and suffering. But he soon dis- 
covered an aptitude for letters among the features of his character ; 
for, at p. 38, we learn :— 

“ Of all forms of public life, in the Talking Era, it was clear that only one 
completely suited Sterling—the anarchic, nomadic, entirely aerial, and un- 
conditioned one, called Literature. The true Canaan and Mount Zion of a 


Talking Era must ever be Literature: the ‘Parliamentum,’ or Talking 
Apparatus, which talks by books and printed papers.” 


The Atheneum, then recently founded, was purchased by John 
Sterling and Frederic Maurice ; “‘ and so, under free auspices, them. 
selves their own captains, Maurice and he spread sail for this new 
voyage of adventure into all the world.’’ But although ‘‘ writings 
showing a superior brilliancy and height of aim’’ appeared about 
this time (end of the year, 1828), yet the undertaking, for lack of 
commercial success, had to be transferred to other hands. 

John Sterling, notwithstanding his romantic life, necessitated by 
delicate health, and frequent attacks of severe illness, appears to 
have borne up bravely against his trials, and accomplished a con- 
siderable amount of work, good in its way, during the intervals he 
was able to snatch for literary occupation. 

Mrs. Oliphant is an author of great skill and considerable power. 
As far as our experience of her works, she excels more as a bio- 
grapher than asa novelist. ‘Though by no means wanting in ideality, 
she is, perhaps, hardly equal in this respect to Madame Craven. 
But in breadth of view, in elevation of thought, in the power of rea- 
soning, and seizing an opponent’s motives, she has few equals among 
her own sex. These qualities are particularly conspicuous in her 
admirable Memoir of Count de Montalembert. Seldom, indeed, 

have we had the good fortune to come across a biography which has 
aifvrded us so much pleasure, and has opened up so many channels 
of thought in connection wiih the great problems of the day. Mont. 
alembert will be known to posterity as one of the greatest men of 
modern France. He is one of those men of genius whose figures 
becomemore glorious, and more. brilliant, the farther we recede 
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from them. It is too early yet, while his contemporaries still live, 
and the memory of recent contests is fresh and vivid, to forma 
complete and adequate judgment of the great French leader and his 
public career. Thus, after a careful study of his life, we cannot but 
think that the nobility of soul, genius, and disinterestedness, which 
characterised the champion of religion and liberty, will stand out in 
brighter colours as time flows onwards, and that future generations 
will not fail to recognise more completely the talents and virtues of 
the immortal author of the ‘‘ Monks of the West.”’ 

Mrs. Oliphant has given to the English-speaking world a truth. 
ful picture of this great figure. . Jt was a difficult task for a Protes. 
tant to realise the motives of a fervent Catholic like Montalembert, 
yet Mrs. Oliphant has done her duty to her subject worthily and 
well. Discarding prejudice, she has vindicated the character of 
the great Catholic champion from the aspersions with which it had 
been assailed. 

The various lights and shades, the height and grandeur, the 
breadth and depth, and other beautiful features of her subject, are 
truthfully rendered by the pen of the skilful authoress. Her in. 
teresting pages bring prominently into relief the French leader, 
pure, noble, disinterested ; the orator, full of fire and eloquence; 
the charming and talented author ; the constant friend; and the 
man, virtuous and honourable at home, spending his life in the ser- 
vice of God and his country. 

Charles Forbes Réné de Montalembert was the son of a French 
emigrant noble and the daughter of an English gentleman of the 
name of James Forbes. The Montalemberts sprang from Poitou, a 
noble and chivalrous race, soldiers from their first appearance on 
the historic page. A crusader of the family had centuries ago 
inscribed on the shield of the race the cognisance of the cross. 
Hence the felicity of that famous mot uttered by the great orator 
on a memorable occasion—‘ We are the sons of the Crusaders, and im 
we will never retreat before tle sons of Voltaire.’’ The grandfather | 
of Charles de Montalembert had been driven out of France by the 
Revolution, and Mrs. Oliphant brings him before the reader as 4 
reflection of the tragic scenes througl which he had passed, as the 
representative of a fallen cause. On the other hand, James Forbes, 
his contemporary, and Charles’s maternal grandfather, calm, pros- 
perous, and orderly, is a character of a different kind. Coming 
from a distant branch of the Irish family of Granard, he himself was 
a thorough Englishman by birth and education. An author of 
some repute, a great traveller, a minute observer, and learned in 
natural science, his reputation as an English savant procured his 
release from prison, after a short detention by Napoleon, in the yearf 
1803. Charles, the heir of both races, was born ;. “4r. Forbes’s 
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house in London, in the year 1810. These were anxious times for 
the French emigrants, and in consequence, the child, at fifteen 
months’ old, was entrusted to its grandfather’s keeping. Our au- 
thoress presents us with a beautiful picture of the affection of the 
old man for the child :— 


“The child thus given to Mr. Forbes in his old age seems to have become 
at once the object of that adoring love, a sentiment at once more tender and 
more absorbing than simple paternity, which so often passing over the head 
of one generation, links age and infancy together in the most beautiful of con- 
nections. The well-filled library at Stanmore became at once the scene of one 
of the most touching little dramas of domestic affection. There were but two 
actors in it ; and, as usual in all the deepest of human sentiments, one only 
was active, the other passive. The old man among his books, with all the 
treasures of his well-spent life around him, woke up in the stillness of his soli- 
tude at sight of the bright-eyed baby in the corner, trained to play quietly, 
lest it should disturb him, and lifting wondering blue eyes from time to time 
to the tranquil aged figure which filled up its little world. The grandfather 
was stirred into a tender enthusiasm by the presence of the child, for whom 
his own many experiences, his information, his varied acquirements, might 
form an inheritance as real, and, perhaps, not less important, than his worldly 
possessions.” 


The death of Mr. Forbes put an abrupt termination to this first 
chapter of Montalembert’s life, thus spent in the companionship and 
under the loving care of the grandfather. 

The loss of this beloved friend and guardian made a deep im- 
pression upon the boy of nine years old. It was his first sorrow, and 
one which to the last he never forgot. This early training had a 
decidedly happy effect upon the character of the man. The example 
of intellectua! labour, order, and perseverance, thus early set before 
him, was never forgotten. At thirteen, we find him deploring the 
loss of valuable time, and the interruption of his education. ‘‘ He 
whom Grandfather Forbes had trained to such a serious sense of 
duty, was compelled now to see his precious days melting away ip 
visits, in amusements, in walks and drives, and pleasure-making, 
at once uncongenial to his tastes, and distracting to his early-deve- 
loped sense of duty.’’ No wonder, then, that he records in bis diary 
about this time, ‘ Day lost, like so many others:’’ nor that he 
deplores “‘ the unfortunate and ceaseless gaieties which keep draw- 
ing him away from the business of education. Mrs. Oliphant tells 
us :— 


“ By himself he reads, and keeps a chronicle of his reading, making up, as 
best he can, for the want of aid in those private studies, and with a naive and 
delightful conscientiousness, writing down his opinion of all the authors he 
reads, new and old, delivering judgment upon Sallust and Tacitus, upon 
Shakespeare and Racine and Corneille, with a delicious simplicity.” 


The routine of his studies while at college was an incredibly se- 
vere one, and such as few constitutions could have long endured 
F 
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without giving way under the severe strain upon their mental facul- 
ties. During his college career, the hard-working student formed 
some ardent friendships, and one especially with M. Leon Cornudet. 
Their mutual attachment, and union of sentiment, is evidenced 
by a remarkable act of self-consecration to the cause of “ God 
and Freedom,’’ suggested by Montalembert, and solemnly com- 
pleted by the two friends, the future champion being then seven- 
teen years of age. “ God and Liberty,” he wrote in his journal, 
‘“‘ these are the two motive-powers of my existence ; to reconcile 
these two perfections shall be the aim of my life.” The man who 
offers himself up for the attainment of so beautiful an ideal merits 
our highest praise, and is worthy of our most lively sympathy, even 
in his mistakes. Here we have a key to the whole of Montalem- 
bert’s life, for we find him either thinking, working, writing, or 
speaking for the Church, or for the freedom of his country or fellow- 
men. Even while still at college, he foresaw the difficulties in store 
for him in public life. According to his views, the clergy did not 
understand the spirit of the times. ‘“ What shall Ido? What will 
become of me? how shall I reconcile my ardent patriotism with my 
attachment to religion ?’’ he asks, as he beholds the great problem 
of his life unfolded thus early before him. 

We are obliged to pass over without notice large portions of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s excellent work, such as the journey of the young noble. 
man to Ireland, his reception by, and opinion of, Daniel O’Connell, 
as well as those chapters wherein she develops the effect of O’Con- 
nell’s movement upon the Catholics of the Continent, and especially 
in regard to M. de la Mennais and Montalembert himself. It is 
not, indeed, that these chapters are wanting in skill, or that they 
fail to interest us, but the limits of this short article force us to be 
brief. We hasten, then, irto the midst of things, and come at once 
to Montalembert’s connection with Lamennais and Lacordaire— 
forming as it does one of the principal episodes of his life. We are 
introduced to Lamennais as ‘‘ the most illustrious ecclesiastic of 
his time,’’ though, perhaps, it would be more just to style him the 
most brilliant figure of the time among the clergy of France. A 
Breton by birth, he inherited in the highest degree the characteris- 
tics of his race, dogged determination, pride, and melancholy. 
Endowed with extraordinary talent, circumstances combined to 
render his training unfortunate ; he lost his mother at an early age, 
and being too much his own master in his studies, he eagerly drank 
in the poison of that infidel philosophy which has been the fruitful 
source of so many revolutions. Thus was this flower of genius 
warped in its earliest growth. Thanks to J. J. Rousseau, he de. | 
ferred his first communion till the age of twenty-two. He then 
chose the Catholic faith, and surrendered himself completely to the 
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Church. But he made an unhappy mistake in allowing himself to 
be prevailed upon to enter the priesthood, for which, it is abun. 
dantly evident, he was by no means fitted. After his ordination, 
he declared, “ I am, and henceforth cannot be otherwise, than ex- 
traordinarily unhappy.”’ 

Yet, when once a priest, he struggled bravely against the gloom 
which oppressed him, and, in the years that followed, Lamennais 
worked zealously for the Church ; he did her good service with his 
powerful pen; and, on his first visit to Rome, he was received with 
great. honour by Pope Leo XII. ; in fine, in the year 1830, he was 
still a recognised champion of Catholicity. Lamennais seems to 
have been the first to conceive the idea of applying the principle of 
liberty to the Church ; and it is a lamentable fact, that the idea, so 
grand and noble in itself, should have been ultimately pushed to 
such extremes by this brilliant mind, and should thus have entailed 
upon its author the censures of Rome, the loss of his faith, and the 
snapping rudely asunder of the bonds which linked him to his inti- 
mate friends and associates. 

Mrs. Oliphant graphically pictures the irreligious aspect ef 
France after the revolution of 1830. We have only space for the 
following extract, in which she sums up the situation :— 


“Everything was free, except religion ; nor does it seem to have occurred 
to the generality of men that the Church had any right to ask the freedom 
which every other institution had secured.” 


While these wrongs of the Church were meving the ‘‘ Master ’’ 
and his disciples—Lamennais and his friends—to consider the means 
for the establishment of a journal to advocate the Catholic cause, 
Jean Baptiste Henri Lacordaire, lately ordained priest, was about 
to embark for America, in order to devote himself to the conversion 
of the heathen. A letter, however, was put into his hands from the 
Abbé Gerbet, which induced him to remain in France, and join him- 
self to the little band of disciples surrounding the ‘‘ Master.”’ 

Lacordaire was at this time twenty-eight years of age, that is, 
eight years older than Montalembert. He had the good fortune to 
be trained in his early years by an excellent mother by whom the 
seeds of faith were effectually planted in his soul. But at the Ly- 
ceum the boy went with the stream; the irreligious atmosphere 
of the place clouded the pure light of faith within him, and 
the cold shades of doubt chilled his whole being. How he was 


oy back to the faith of his childhood shall he told in his own 
words :— 


“I had grown up for nine years in incredulity, when I heard the voice of 
God recalling me to Himself. If I search the depths of my memory for the 
logical causes of my conversion, I find none but the historical and social evi- 
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dences of Christianity. These evidences impressed themselves on me from the- 
time at which my age allowed me to get rid of the doubts which I had drawn 
in with the very air that I breathed in the University.” 


Henceforth, Lacordaire devoted himself to religion with all the 
heroism, fire, and enthusiasm, which were features of the character 
of this extraordinary man, now about to become the associate and 
life-long friend of Montalembert. 

Such were the two very remarkable men, who, coming from 
different quarters of the horizon, met and agreed to march together 
under the same flag of *‘ God and Freedom,’’ towards the same end 
—the enfranchisement of religion. When Lacordaire learned that 
Lamennais had adopted this device, and was about to claim for 
the Church her share in the freedom of the country, he was over- 
whelmed with joy. They determined to establish the celebrated 
Avenir. The conception of this scheme must be assigned to Lamen- 
nais, and there is on its very face a want of prudence and modesty, 
remarkable enough, when we recollect that this was a work to be 
started and carried on for God and the Church above all :— 


“They threw prudence to the winds when they establish this bold scheme 
of resistance—their bold assertion of liberty. Their work was not veiled 
under any pretence of humility or pious meekness. It was boldly announced 
as a work ‘ at once Catholic and rational, from which might be expected the 
enfranchisement of religion, the reconciliation of differing minds, and, in con- 
sequence, the renewal of society.’ ” 


The Avenir appeared for the first time just as Montalembert re- 
turned from his visit to Ireland, in October, 1830. He hastened to. 
make the acquaintance of Lamennais, and thus began that intimate 
connection of these great men which was so remarkable an incident 
in the lives of all three. Our subject thus describes his friend La- 
cordaire as he appeared at their first interview :— 


“Born to love and to struggle, he already bore the seal of the double 
royalty of soul and mind. He appeared to me charming and terrible—a type 
of enthusiasm for everything good, and of virtue armed to defend truth. I 
saw in him one of the elect, predestined to all that youth most loves and 
adores—genius and glory.” 


Our authoress places before us in a few bold strokes of the pencil 
the following characteristic picture of the Avenir :— 


“The Avenir indeed, throughout all its short career, is more like a 
spiritual Quixote than an ordinary newspaper. It goes against every ill deed 
and every ill doer in its way with a rush and a fury which make the sober 
spectator giddy, flinging itself at the head of its adversary, rejecting all 
thoughts of ex; ediency, maintaining a cause as superlative as that of any 
sacred majesty or Utopian Republic, the cause of the Absolute Best in a world 
full of compromises. ‘The rights it claimed for the Church, and the impossible 
sacrifices which it promised in her name, raised for it enemies on every side, 
thick and many. The Church and the. world equally erected themselves 
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against so generous, yet so rash a champion ; for if the world was determined 
not to grant the absolute rights thus claimed, the Church was as little dis- 
posed to follow the beck of its self-appointed leaders, and to give up even the 
poor remnant of revenue that was left to her, her morsel of bread, at its call.” 


The issue of the Aventis was suspended in November, 1831, 
while the three friends proceeded to Rome to lay their views before 
Pope Gregory XVI., and to obtain, as they fondly hoped, his Ho. 
liness’s approval and encouragement for their enterprise. But the 
bitterest disappointment awaited them. The Pope received them 
graciously, but alluded not to the business for which they had come. 
Subsequently, Lamennais was informed that his Holiness did justice 
to their good intentions, but that they had treated supremely deli- 
cate questions without the moderation which was desirable ; that 
these questions should be examined, but that in the meantime they 
might return to their own country, where they would be told at the 
proper moment what the decision was. The haughty spirit of La- 
mennvais could ill afford such a rebuff, and instead of obeying the 


_ admonition of the Pope, he remained in Rome, and demanded an 


immediate decision. Lacordaire submitted, and after remonstrating 
to no effect with Lamennais, set out to return to France. Monta- 
lembert, deeply attached to their common master, remained behind 
with him :—‘‘ Thus the pilgrim band was torn asunder; the two 
elders in direct and declared opposition (to each other), the youngest 
of all still more torn asunder, than they, agreeing with one by the 
reason, and with the other by the heart.”’ 

Lamennais waited some months to no purpose, but, before leav- 
ing the Eternal City, he announced his intention of resuming the 
Avenir on his return to Paris. After this somewhat defiant pro- 
ceeding, he turned his steps to Germany. ‘The three friends met 
by accident at Munich, and it was here that the Encyclical of Gre- 
gory XVI., condemning both his principles and his undertaking, 
was placed in the hands of Lamennais. He at first took the matter 
quietly, and even signed an act of submission, together with the 
other two friends, which was accepted as satisfactory by the Pope. 
Ultimately, however, ‘‘ when Lamennais had regained bis solitude 
of La Chesnaie, and read at his leisure that Encyclical which he had 
accepted so hastily, other sentiments, less submissive, arose in his 
mind.’’ Henceforth, the proceedings of this shipwrecked genius 
were such as only served to pain and alarm his former friends, and 
to sever himself more and more completely from them. 

The accomplished biographer of Montalembert, in a chapter on 
“Catholic Submission,” has taken great pains to justify him and 
his friend Lacordaire on the ground of reason and common sense ; 
and, in our opinion, she has shown great skill, fairness, and critical 
acumen, in treating this somewhat difficult subject. To a Catholic, 
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the submission of Lacordaire and Montalembert, only: appears a. 
matter of course, but to a Protestant it is far otherwise. That two. 
men of genius should consent to forsake their favourite occupations, 
to turn their backs upon an undertaking they had hitherto che-. 
rished, to keep silence upon topics which had hitherto filled their 
minds and employed their pens—all this in the fulness of the nine. 
teenth century, and at the bidding of a Pope !—this it is which 
our authoress thinks so wonderful, and which she has laboured so 
well to explain :— 


“Had they anything to gain by it? she asks. No; on the contrary, 
their lives were torn from their habitual places, and all was for a time chaos 
around them. Were they fools or bigots incapable of judging what they were 
about todo? No; on the contrary, one of them, at least, was the very im- 
personation at once of genius and good sense; and in the other enthusiasm 
was already tempered by a keenness of mental vision, sometimes almost harsh 
in its vivacity. What, then, was the cause ? 

“They were men of good judgment and vigorous imagination both—neither 
of them likely to escape from those obstinate questionings of the mind with 
which every man is more or less assailed, when he has taken a decided step in 
any new direction, or changed his course of action. Had they done it unad- 
visedly, on some hasty impulse which seemed to promise harmony and re- 
union, it would have been less remarkable. But they do not seem to have 
had any thought of this. They did it simply because it appeared to them 
their duty ; their best way of serving God, their most honourable course 
towards men. 

“To both of them the one thing needful, the absolutely indispensable in- 
fluence for men, was that of Religion. Fervent in their love of free institu- 
tions, and in their hatred of tyranny, they were yet influenced beyond all 
other motives by an anxious wish to convert, to purify, to save the souls, and 
amend the lives of their countrymen. . . . To his life’s end there never was a 
movement for constitutional and popular freedom which did not secure the 
instant interest of Montalembert, which did not swell his voice, and light up 
his eyes with sympathy ; but above all this, and still more precious, he held 
the progress of religion, not refusing an honest and warm admiration to the 
piety even which he considered to be built upot a wrong foundation. He 

had that rare candour of soul which permits a man to perceive the qualities 
he loves, even in\his opponent. Thus, almost in any form, religion was’ dear 
to him—dearer than everything else ; and the spread of what he believed to be 
true religion was his highest and most cherished mission in this world.” 


In these paragraphs, and in much more which we must leave 
the reader to seek out for himself, Mrs. Oliphant forcibly demon- 
strates that the idea that their submission was either dishonourable, 
weak, or servile, could never have occurred to men of such virtue, 
genius, and independence of mind, as Henri Lacordaire and Count 
Charles de Montalembert. 

Wehave gone so fully into this episode of the Avenir, that we 
have no space left io notice the remarkable public life of the great 
Catholic leader of France. It must suffice to say, that in the re- 
mainder of her ‘‘ Memoir,’’ Mrs. Oliphant has succeeded in giving 
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the world a charming biography, a faithful history, a work well 
fitted to attract and interest every intelligent reader. 

Turning now to the realms of fiction, we observe that in the 
story of ‘‘ May,” the excellencies of this talented authoress (Mrs. 
Oliphant), do not stand out so prominently to view as in the Memoir 
we have noticed at such length. There are portions of the two first 
volumes of this novel wherein the interest of the reader is scarcely 
sustained. Still, these are only minor defects, for, considered as a 
whole, the plot is a deeply-interesting one, founded, as it would 
appear to be, on one of those facts of real life so often stranger than 
fiction. The limits of this paper prevent us from giving even an 
outline of the chain of incidents of this well-woven story : we must, 
then, content ourselves with a word or two on such incidents as 
appear most worthy of remark. 

In our opinion, the circumstances of the revelation of Isabell’s 
mother to May are well conceived for the purpose of elucidating the 
delicate feminine sensibility of the heroine’s character. Her con- 
sternation on this tryimg occasion, and the depression and disgust 
during several days which sueceeded it, aid to give us a deeper 
insight into the depths of May’s pure and guileless soul ; and now 
at length, we begin to feel an interest in her fortunes. 

As we proceed onwards, the heroine’s feeling of human sym. 
pathy, and her much-tried sisterly affection, stand out in stronger 
relief; the subsidence of her mind in a flood of pity and tenderness, 
the clearing away of her confusion, and the stilling of her angry 
impulses by an overflow of feeling for the dying wife of her dead 
brother, are also fine incidents. Here we remark a species of double 
discovery. May, on the one hand, discovers her brother’s wife, 
and thus solves the mystery wrapped up in the letter found in Tom 
Heriot’s writing-case ; and the dying Isabell, on the other hand, 
discovers that her kind lady-visitor was no other than the sister of 
her lamented husband, upon whose imprudence and untimely death 
the whole story hangs. The character of May is full of eleva- 
tion and beauty, and contrasts admirably with the proud Verna 
or the vain Matilda. Fanshawe, too, is a life-like character— 
one of those generous good-for-nothings, so capable of becoming 
good for much, by contact with a superior will and energy. 

With some exceptions, the sentiments of the various characters 
are appropriate and natural; and the language, notwithstanding 
the frequent occurrence of the Scotch dialect, must be pronounced, 
on the whole, flowing, graceful, and excellent. 

Comparing George Eliot’s ‘“‘ Middlemarch,’’ to Madame Cra. 
ven's “ Fleur Ange,’’ we notice that the real predominates in the 
one, and the ideal in the other. 

George Eliot’s characters are generally drawn from life, and 
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this it is which invests her work with deep and sustained interest. 
Nothing overdrawn, or merely fanciful, mars the character of one’ 
of the actors in the drama she places before the reader. 

Looking back on the long chain of circumstances which make 
up the plot of ‘‘ Middlemarch,’’ we find them well-devised, and 
naturally woven together. Two striking scenes out of the first three 
books are calculated to impress the reader. The one, where Rosa. 
mond begins to taste the bitterness of real disappointment as Lyd. 
gate rises to depart—tears rush to her eyes; Lydgate beholds in 
that touch of nature the truth of her love; his heart melts, and he 
loves in return. And again, the death-bed scene of the old money- 
worshipping Featherstone. He dies clutching his keys in one 
hand, and his gold in the other. 

In the remaining five books, we remark particularly how truth- 
fully George Eliot depicts the sorrows and trials of married life in 
the case of Lydgate and Rosamond, and in the various temptations 
which follow in the train of money difficulties. Dorothea coming 
to aid them when suffering so acutely from the unjust suspicions 
attaching to Lydgate in connection with the hypocrite Bulstrode, 
as wellas from the coolness and misunderstanding existing between 
husband and wife, is a well-designed incident, exhibiting the ele. 
vation, strength of will, and rectitude, of which some lofty and 
generous natures are capable. The development of Dorothea’s love 
for Will Ladislaw is natural enough; so are the early history and 
later acts of the canting Bulstrode. But Fred Viney’s change of 
life, and the circumstances which follow, especially in connection 
with Mr. Farebrother, seem to us the’ least natural and life-like of 
any part of the story. The ending, too, leaves the impression that 
the authoress had come to a sudden resolution to close the story, 
instead of continuing it to its legitimate conclusion. 

In regard to the characters, we may add that Dorothea—though 
not so ideal and beautiful as Fleur Ange—is, nevertheless, a noble, 
high-souled, and generous woman. Pure-minded and compassionate, 
such characters are real benefactors tothe human race. The better 
side of Will Ladislaw’s mind is developed in the later books. The 
minor actors of the story are very life-like. The sentiments are 
generally suitable to the plot and the characters. The language is 
excellent, and betokeus a wide range of reading and varied experi- 
ence. 

Madame Craven, on the other hand, excels in the ideal, and thus 
she leads the mind into higher regions, and, by the beautiful sen- 
timents placed before it, she succeeds in creating a more charming 
atmosphere around her story, and leaving more exalted images i 
the memory than the more matter-of-fact authoress of ‘“ Middle- 
march.’’ Especially do we notice this in comparing the endings 0 
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the two stories. In ‘‘ Middlemarch,’’ the ending winds up ab- 
ruptly ; many events are crowded into the concluding chapter ; and 
while we confess our regret in closing the book, we are not without 
a certain vague feeling of dissatisfaction with the concluding fea- 
tures of the story. But ‘‘ Fleur Ange’’ leaves us nothing to desire 
in this respect. The recollection of the virtues and heroism of the 
heroine, and the beauty of the closing sentence, pointing to the hope 
of a future life, where everything that “ our poor hearts desire and 
seek, and long for in vain in this world, shall be given as in full 
measure, heaped up and running over,”—this, and much more, 
leaves a sense of pleasure and satisfaction with the reader’s mind, 
which nothing more common-place and matter-of-fact could possibly 
attain. ‘Thus it is that the ideal writer fulfils her true function, 
when she lifts the mind to something greater, more lofty, and more 
beautiful, than we see every day in the aims and acts of the majority 
of men. This charming story is concluded with a beautiful and 


 ever-memorable sentiment of Eugenie de la Ferronays :— 


“ Life can never be altogether happy because it is not Heaven ; nor alto- 
gether miserable, because it is the road to Heaven.” 
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My lady’s sleep is long this frozen night, 
For sure my lady slumbers, since the light 
Shows so long such still shadow on her blind ; 
She little heeds the howling of the wind, 
Heeds little the snow which makes the world one white. 


My lady dreams, it may be: would she might 
Dream but of me! Yet no! my face would fright,— 
My face with letters of woe’s fingers lined— 
My lady’s sleep! 


No; but may many a fruitful fancy, and bright 
As her own fair self, fill her curtained sight, 
And my sad face be clean gone out of mind, 
Which has no hope to haunt, in love’s despite 
My lady’s sleep. 


JaMEs Mew. 


Dame Nature's E. vening Party. 


DAME NATURE’S EVENING PARTY. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY FOR OUR YOUNG READERS. 


Ir so fell out, that once upon a time, Dame Nature determined to 
give an evening party; for you know all her neighbours were 
entertaining, and she did not like to seem inhospitable among so 
many merrymakers. So she resolved to invite everyone to a grand 
ball ; and, remembering what our fond mothers so often tell us, 
when we are inclined to mend a hole in our gloves or a rent in our 
dress “ just anyhow,” that, “if a thing is worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing well,’’ Mrs. Nature decided to be very lavish in her 
expenditure, and to make her party a very grand one indeed. 

The ball-room was so very spacious and so magnificent, that it 
is worthy of a long description all to itself. But some of you don’t 
appreciate descriptions, so you skimmers may skim this paragraph, 
and try whether the succeeding one be more interesting. (Serve 
you right if it is not.) 

The scene of the festivities was an immense hall, longer, 
broader, loftier, than any hall you have ever seen or heard of. The 
floor was ever-varying in hue, though mostly of different shades of 
a tender green—so springy, so smooth, you danced involuntarily 
when you beheld it. Here and there were lovely alcoves, enticingly 
cool, with silvery springs bubbling up in the centre, and fragrant 
shrubs waving in the scented air. Everything beautiful was 
collected from every clime to make this hall bewilderingly delicious. 
Fantastic pillars of glittering ice shone from beds of feathery snow ; 
and grottos of softly tinted corals, with a dazzling floor of mother-of- 
pearl, twined about with weird-looking seaweeds, tempted the 
weary waltzer to stay awhile and rest. , But the ceiling of this vast 
hall was the most exquisite portion of it. To the west was a 
glorious golden lamp, half hid bya crystal sea, that reflected its 
burnished rays with intense brilliancy. Around the lamp hovered 
clouds of rosy white or golden vapour, which gently merged off 
into the palest, softest blue. Around the lamp the blue was 
exceedingly faint, but it darkened gradually towards the eastern 
~ end of the dome, for the roof was dome-shaped. As it darkened 
tiny silver lamps could just be distinguished, growing brighter and 
more discernible as the blue deepened. Quite in the east was a 
silver crescent, just rising over a purple veil, that curtained the 
entrance to the hall. The music was supplied by a band of winged 
performers, who flitted through the balmy air, pouring forth 
sweeter strains than you ever danced to. 
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Here begins the paragraph that those who skim descriptions had 
better recommence at, for I mean, now, to begin telling you all 
about the ball—who danced, who flirted, who fainted, and what 
they had for supper, best part of the whole concern, I daresay some 
of you think. The performance was opened by a grand quadrille. 
They did not all dance in it; only the swells, you know, who- 
remembered the figures perfectly. An engaged pair, looking very 
interesting, were at the top, Mr. Thunder and Miss Lightening. 
The young lady was a dreadful flirt, and rather a fast girl in fact, 
her fiancée growled horribly at her impulsive ways. She said, she 
was frightened of him, and was always trying to get away from. 
him; but her mamma said it was a good match, so she wisely 
returned to her old love after every escapade. He forgave her with 
some sullen muttering, but she put up with, him and only flared up. 
occasionally. Even now the gentleman looked rather black, but 
she smiled so playfully, that he had not it in his heart to to grow 
reaily cross. Once though he muttered ominously, when without 
any warning, the hair-brained, gad-about, asked a spruce, young 
Fir, to button her glove, as their vis-a-vis was East Wind, Esq., a 
sarcastic, cutting, unamiable sort of a fellow, with the lachrymose 
Miss Sleet for his partner. The belle of the room, however, was 
Miss Rainbow, arrayed with extraordinary loveliness. The Honour- 
able April Shower had quite lost his heart to her, and dangled after 
her the whole evening, rather to her chaperone’s, Mrs. Cloudy’s, 
alarm. ! 

The quadrille went off grandly, without any mistakes; the 
only mishap was a rent in the fair Miss Rainbow’s train, care- 
lessly made by a lumbering fellow, November Fog, a loafer about 
town. The waltz that, succeeded was entered into heartily by 
almost all present. The two that excited most admiration, from. 
the perfection of their style, were Sir South Wind, a fascinating,. 
gentlemanly, winning, young Guardsman, and the pensive, beauti- 
ful, Lady Lilly Vale; but really they flirted most shockingly. 
However, it was so pretty, so gentle, that I am inclined to think 
it was the genuine thing—regular making love, and not heartless 
coquetting. Certainly the young baronet whispered very soft things 
to her, as they floated round, and then she would raise her innocent 
little face, and glancing bashfully at him for a second, the fair, 
lovely head would droop so provokingly, he was fain to say some- 
thing more, just to gain another of those gentle smiles. Once, 
when Miss Rainbow had declined another round with the Honour- 
able April Shower, he dropped quite unexpectedly on}Lady Lilly ; 
but she would not lift up ber eyes to meet. his uncertain glances; so. 
quite piqued, he got introduced to her Grace the Duchess Rose, 
who condescendingly danced the Lancers with him. 
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‘Miss Lightning’s behaviour shocked the dowagers very much, 
and rather scandalised Dame Nature, who almost wished she had not 
asked her. She was evidently smitten with several of the tallest 
and handsomest of the large family of Tree. On one occasion, poor 
Mr. Thunder found her positively esconced in an alcove, with that 
objectionable young, Spruce Fir. In sulky rage, he demanded, 
“ ‘What she meant by it.”’ 

“ Nothing at all,’”’ she answered, and returned forthwith to his 
arms. He did not know what to make of her. 

Pretty Miss Snow was very much admired. She was delicately 
dressed in swansdown, and her tall partner, dark Mr. North Wind, 
made an admirable contrast to her frail beauty. But he was 
rather a gusty old chap after all, and, on one occasion, abruptly 
handed her over to his brother South, whereupon she melted into 
tears. Unfortunately, for the peace of the assembly, old General 
Volcano was in rather a bad temper, and spluttered and fumed most 
fearfully, merely because his son and heir, young Lava, waltzed 
three times running with both of the red-haired, twin sisters, 
Vesuvia and Etna. That disagreeable old Mrs. Earthquake was 
also there. She came trembling all over with palsy from head to 
foot in such a way, that several could not help saying (as civily as 
they could, of course) that they thought it a great pity that she 
had come at all. Her only remark was, that General Volcano and 
she were such old and intimate friends, that she rarely denied her- 
self the gratification of being in his company ; and yet she only 
sat in a corner, muttering and grumbling and shaking her finger at 
everybody in a very offensive manner. Another individual was 
somewhat like a wet blanket thrown over the general mirth, I 
mean a juvenile curate of very high tendencies, the Rev. Mr. Water 
Spout. Why he appeared at all no one knows, but we supposed 
the real attraction was a very charming widow, Mrs. Glittering 
Gold, who was possessed of a very handsome fortune, left ber by 
her late spouse. Once the young ecclesiastic attacked General 
Volcano most obstinately, and threatened to “‘ quench him entirely.” 

However, the tough old soldier was too much of a match for him, 
for he turned so fiery, and grumbled so ominously, that the poor 
curate really fancied he might be going to evaporate him, and he 
beat a retreat as speedily as possible. It was very amusing to stand as 
spectator and watch the giddy throng whirling round and round in 
the mazes of the waltz. As the evening wore on, symptoms of 
fatigue were visible upon some of the faces of the revellers ; but 
they knew where to find refreshment. They all filed off to supper. 
The repast was spread in a vast ante-chamber. The ceiling was of 
a pale silvery grey, warmed into faint rose and golden, by the sunny 
rays of a pendant lamp. The tempting viands were spread on 4 
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dazzling crystal board, and the rarest flowers lent their aid to 
beautify it. The air was perfumed, and a gentle murmuring music, 
f like the sighing of the waves of the sea, rose and fell upon the ear. 
| All was proceeding “as merry as a marriage-bell,’’ when a dark 
) shadow threw the lamp’s soft glimmering into gloom, and a 
) distant muttering drowned the tender strains of music, that were 
: enchanting all. Some put a bold face on the matter, and called out 
‘Hear, hear;’’ when it became known that Mr. Thunder was. 
going to make a speech. Few, however, could repress a smile, 
when he informed them he wished to say a few words on 


y “Women’s Rights’ (Miss Lightning looked engrossed with the 
, ice of which she was partaking.) 

: ‘Ladies and gentleman,’’ he began, and was just going on say- 
y ing “‘ He thought ladies had no right to behave so flightily, and be 
: so fast; you never knew where you had them, like someone he 
: knew,” &c. ; when the Honourable April Shower, seeing the drift he 
\ was sliding into, arose, and, with a winning smile, that distracted 
d some of his fair admirers, reminded his esteemed friend, Mr. 
%» Thunder, ‘‘ That they were met that evening for the purpose of 
‘ enjoyment, and that they must not offend their hostess, herself a 
6 lady, by discussing any of the defects, incident to circumstances, 
" that ladies might be guilty of; though, for his part, he had never 
- met one that was not perfect (admiring glances from the feminine 
d portion of the assembly) ; and that, feeling sure Mr Thunder must 
¥: understand his motives in interrupting him as he had done, he 
y would conclude by proposing a toast, which he felt assured that, 
at Mr. T. at their head, they would join him in drinking. Gentlemen, 
as I propose the health of ‘The Ladies !”’ 

I Miss Lightning having at this moment darted to the side of 
e her beloved in the most affectionate manner, Mr. Thunder did, as 


Mr. April Shower had foreseen, rose to his feet, and, in a voice 
that shook the very building to its foundations, exclaimed—‘‘ The 
Ladies !’’ , 

Those of his sex started up like one man, and the air rang 
again with a cheer that deafened the fair ones, in whose honour it 
was. 

Dame Nature, herself, rose to return’ thanks. ‘ My friends,’ 
she began, in her motherly voice, “ though ladies do not generally 
make speeches, I cannot help rising to tell you what pleasure it has 
given me to see you all here to-night, and to thank the gentlemen, 
always our best friends, dear daughters, for the hearty way in which 
they have signified their appreciation of us. Were I a younger 
er. woman, I could not conclude as I am going to do—the appreciation 
3s of —gentleman is mutual.’’ 


She sat down amidst a buzz of applause, and the harmony of all 





but 
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parties was 80 cemented by her simple words, that not once again 
did Miss Lightning incur the frowns of her fiancée, and gentle 
Lady Lilly bestowed such a smile on Sir South Wind, that he 
utterly lost his heart. 

It was morning ere they separated and all acknowledged the 
jolliest dance that season had been, Dame Nature's Evening 
Party. 





TASSO AT THE CAPITOL, 


‘© rouse thee from the chill of past despair, 
** Nor let it brood upon my glorious brow, 
*‘ No aching thoughts should dare to haunt thee now; 
“The laurel crown is wreathed for thee to wear. 
‘“The people wait their idol, as of yore ; 
‘¢ Shall not thy soul its bloom of rapture bear, 
‘‘ When Fame stoops o’er thee with enchanting smile, 
‘*‘ Not waiting to be wooed?’’ And never more, 
May aspiration thrill or hope beguile 
A heart all hurt and ruined at the core 
By life’s deceiving and ambitious wile ; 
Too late the glittering crown for fading eyes, 
He heeds not if ye praise him or revile, 
But drags his weary chain thus far, and dies! 
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LEGENDS OF THE GIANT MOUNTAINS OF 
BOHEMIA. 


Tue Giant Mountains of Bohemia were, in ages gone by, the sup- 
posed locale of a magician who was a giant, and who, Proteus- 
like, was able to assume any form he pleased. 

Riibezahl—a nick-name which this gnome had acquired—is 
represented as being a very extraordinary character, not devoted 
entirely to doing evil, nor to doing good, but extremely capricious 
in all his actions and feelings; fond of fun, often gentle, and capable 
of generous deeds, but sometimes rough and ill-natured. He chiefly 
dwelt in his extensive domains in the subterranean world, but oc- 
casionally rose to visit his possessions on the Riesengebirge, or Giant 
Mountains. Much astonished’ was Riibezahl, after a long absence 
underground, to find when gazing from the peaks of the Riesengebirge, 
that the surrounding country was quite changed. He no longer be. 
held gloomy forests, and pathless wildernesses, but fertile fields, 
covered with golden corn, fruitful trees, and peaceful villages. So 
pleased was he with the novelty of the scene, that the Lord of the 
Mountains was seized with a desire to become acquainted with man- 
kind, and to learn something of their manners and customs. 

How he carried out this resolution the following legends will 
relate. They have been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, and have probably been altered much from the original wild 
simplicity which doubtless characterised them in former days. The 
name and fame of this Prince of the Gnomes still lives among the 
mountainous districts of Bohemia, and the version of the Legends 
here given was gathered by the author on the spot. 





THE MAGICIAN AND THE PRINCESS. 


_ Riibezahl, the legendary hero of the Bohemian mountains, hay- 
ing made up his mind to acquaint himself with the manners and 
customs of the human race, set about attempting to gratify his 
wishes. But at first he was unsuccessful; disappointment, how- 
ever, only made him the more eager to carry out his designs, and 
he bethought him that it would be advisable to take some disguise 
Which might enable him to mix among mankind as one of them- 
selves ; he therefore assumed the form of a handsome young man. 
Sallying forth one bright, sunny morning, he reached a magnifi- 
Cent castle belonging to a powerful and wealthy prince. While 
xamining the exterior of the building, he heard the sound of merry 
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laughter proceeding from the gardens of the castle. His curiosity 
was awakened, and making his way through the hedges and bushes, 
he glided noiselessly to the spot from whence the sounds came, and 
there beheld, neat a waterfall which poured its silvery stream into a 
tasteful basin, seven maidens, who seemed very happy, amusing 
themselves with various games. 

For a long time the magician of the mountains contemplated, 
unobserved, their joyous sport, and he admired the beauty of the 
maidens ; but he was particularly struck with the charming Emma, 
the prince’s daughter, who surpassed in loveliness all her com. 
panions, and everything beautiful he had hitherto beheld. The § 
longer he stood there, watching their games, the more intense be. 
came his admiration of Emma, until he began to fancy that he 
could not live if she were not to be his. 

However, an unaccountable and invincible timidity prevented § 
him from seizing on the charming girl, and carrying her off by 
force, and she and her companions shortly afterwards disappeared 
without the lord of the mountains having been able to rouse himself 
to prevent her going. 

From that hour he haunted the gardens of the castle, always 
expecting the return of tie beautiful Emma. It was long before 
she came, but one very sultry summer’s day she and her maidens 
again sought the cool shade around the waterfall. Her surprise 
was great on finding the place entirely altered ; the rough stones 
looked as if of marble and alabaster; the waters fell no longer§ 
rushing in a single stream from the side of the steep mountain, but 
flowed, its course broken several times, gently murmuring into a 
wide marble basin, in the centre of which a jet d’eau rose in the 
air, sprinkling its refreshing drops first on one side, then on the 
other. Daisies, primroses, and forget-me-nots,' blossomed on the 
border of the basin.; hedges of wild roses mingled with jasmine, 
and other sweet flowers formed, at a little distance, a lovely en. 
closure. On one side of the cascade stood the entrance to a charming 
grotto, the walls and vaulted roof of which were covered with 
minerals and rock-crystals in: mosaics, all so bright and glittering 
that they almost blinded the eye. In different niches in the wall 
delicious fruits were placed, as if to tempt the appetite. 

The princess stood long gazing around her, lost in silent aston 
ishment, not knowing whether she might trust her own eyes, and 
venture into this enchanting spot, or if she should turn and fly from 
it. But curiosity overcame her fears, and she could not withstan# 
the desire to examine everything nearer, and to taste the splendid§ 
fruit which appeared to be placed there for her. 

Having amused herself until she was tired, she felt a longing #0 

bathe in the clear water which surrounded the fountain ; so ordering 
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her maidens to keep watch, and lightly clad, she stepped into the 
bath. Scarcely, however, had she touched the water, than she 
sank apparently into an endless depth, though the deceptive pyrites, 
which, shining at the bottom, led to the belief that there was no 
danger. 

Before the maidens, who rushed to her assistance, could seize 
the golden hair of their fair mistress, the greedy flood had closed 
over her. The timid group of frightened girls ut‘ered loud lamen- 
tations when thev beheld their mistress disappear ; they wrung their 
snow-white hands, in vain imploring the Naiads to have pity on 
them, as they ran in deep distress along the margin of the marble 
basin, regardless of the water sprinkled over them by the fountain. 
Still none of them ventured to jump in after the princess, except her 

















di favourite Brinhild, who did not hesitate to spring into the deep, 
: faithless stream, expecting to meet with the same fate as her be- 
4 loved mistress. But she floated like a light cork upon the surface 
it Mae «of the water, and, notwithstanding all her efforts, she could not dive 
under it. 
ys There was nothing to be done but to communicate the sad event 
a to the prince, her father. Mourning and lamenting, the trembling 
“ damsels met the prince as he was returning from the woods with 
oa his huntsiwen. The prince was plunged into the deepest sorrow and 


od dismay at the dreadful intelligence, and hiding his face with his 
oot Ma «Purple mantle, he wept and sighed over the loss of his beloved 
but daughter. When-he became a little more composed, he hastened 
of to the spot to inspect the waterfall himself. But the enchanting 
the scene had disappeared, and unadorned nature was there in all its 
the former wildness ; there was no grotto, no marble basin, no fountain, 


the and no hedge of roses and jasmine. The good prince never suspected 
ia that his daughter had been carried off by some knight-errant, for 
‘a such escapades were not then in fashion; therefore he did not en- 
ine deavour to wring from the girls any confession respecting the sudden 
with disappearance of the princess more worthy of belief than the plain 
cing truth ; on the contrary, he accepted their statement, and concluded 
wil that Odin or Thor, or some other god, was mixed up ‘in this myste- 


rious event, and he must comfort himself as best he could for this 
terrible loss. : 
Meanwhile,’ Emma was neither drowned nor badly off. The 
from mountain magician, having contrived to separate her from her com- 
ctani Mae PomUOns, and hide her from them, conveyed her along a subterranean 
lentil me Passage to a splendid palace, with which her father’s residence could 
not be compared. 
- : When the princess, who had fainted, recovered her senses, she 
tering a herself reclining upon a luxurious sofa, robed in a garment 
ot rose-coloured velvet, confined at the waist by a girdle of sky-blue 
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silk. A very handsome young man knelt at her feet, and offered 
her his hand in marriage. 

Blushing deeply, Emma listened to him, but as she could not 
accept the flattering offer, having been already a long time engaged 
to the Bohemian Prince Ratibor, she quickly perceived that dissimu. 
lation was necessary in her unpleasant position, so she begged for 
time to consider his proposal, without annihilating at once the hopes 
of the mountain’s lord. 

The delighted gnome then told her who he was, and of the un. 
derground regions which he governed ; he led her through the cham. 
bers and halls of the castle, and showed her all they contained of 
splendour and riches. Charming pleasure-grounds surrounded the 
castle on three sides, the bright flowers and cool shades of which 
seemed particularly to please the princess. The trees were laden 
with purple and red fruits, or with golden apples, and the bushes 
were filled with singing birds. But Emma walked listlessly by his 
side, while he tried in vain to cheer her, and call a smile to her lovely 
lips. But he was not discouraged. 

*¢ Mankind,”’ he said to himself, “ are social creatures like bees 
and ants, and this beautiful mortal is pining for society. Even 
husbands and wives weary of being always alone. ‘T'o whom can 
this poor girl communicate her feelings ? with whom consult about 
the adornment of her person ?”’ 

He hastened instantly to the fields, pulled out of the ground a 
dozen carrots, placed them in a pretty covered basket, and brought 
them to the charming Emma, whom he found in a shady bower, 
plucking the leaves from a rose in her sad solitude. 

** Most beautiful of the daughters of earth !’’ said the gnome 
to her; “ bani-h sorrow from your soul, and open your heart to 
your sincere friend. You shall be no longer sad in my dwelling. 
This basket contains everything you can desire to make your pre 
sent abode agreeable to you. Take this wand, and by merély 
touching the vegetables in the basket with it, you can give to them 
any form you please.’’ 

So saying, he left the princess, who, having uncovered the 
basket, did not waste a moment in making use of the magic wand. 

‘¢ Brinhild,’’ she cried, ‘‘ dear Brinhild, appear !’’ And Brin 
hild presently lay at her feet, clung to her mistress’s knees, she 
tears of joy, and embraced her just as she used todo. The-deception 
was so complete, that Emma was lost in astonishment, and could 
not make out whether the real Brinhild had been brought there by 
magic art, or if her eyes were deluded by some unknown power. 

However, she quite gave herself up to the pleasure of havitf 
her favourite companion with her, and she wandered hand in ham 
with her friend round the garden, to let her admire its charmit{ 
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situation, picking fer her the golden apples from the trees, Then 
she conducted her through all the apartments of the palace, even to 
the chamber where her wardrobe was kept. There they found so 
much to examine and admire, that they did not leave it until sun- 
set; every veil, and sash, and ornament, was looked at or tried on. 
' Brinhild showed so much taste in the arrangement of a lady’s toilet, 
that if, by nature, she was nothing but a carrot, no one could deny 
that she was the gem of her species.. 


‘ The watchful gnome was delighted with what he fancied was 
' his penetration in regard to the female heart, and rejoiced in the 
f progress he was making in the study of human beings. The beau- 
m tiful Emma, now more cheerful, appeared to him more lovely and 
h amiable than ever. She did not fail to animate the whole stock of 
9 her carrots by means of her magic wand, giving them the forms of 
- the maidens who had been her attendants at her father’s palace ; and 
is as there were two carrots left, she turnéd one into a cat, and the 
ly other into a pretty little lap-dog. Then she arranged her household, 
assigning to each of the maidens her respective occupation, and never 
Be was noble lady so well served. The domestics obeyed her slightest 
en word, carried out her commands without a sign of contradiction, 
al and even anticipated her wishes. For some weeks she enjoyed, 
out without alloy, the pleasures of society ; dancing, singing, playing 
on the guitar, went on from morning till night, until after a time, 
da the princess observed that*she alone looked as fresh as an opening 
ght rosébud, whereas her beloved Brinhild and the other girls resem- 
ver, vled faded flowers. However, they all declared that they felt quite 
well, and that the generous gnome stinted them in nothing. Never- 
ome theless, they evidently feli off; day by day they became less and 
t less animated and active, and all the fire of youth seemed to be 
ng: quenched in them. 
pre One bright morning, as the princess, invigorated by healthy 
rely sleep, entered the drawing-room, she started back when a set of 
hem shrivelled old women, scarcely able to support themselves, each 
suffering from a hollow cough, came trembling towards her, walk- 
ing by the aid of sticks and crutches. The playful lap-dog lay 
7 





sprawling upon the ground, and the fawning cat had scarcely 
Brin. Sstreneth to crawl. 


shel Horror-struck, the princess hurried from the room tw escape 
re from the disagreeable spectacle before her. She went out on the 
co 


balcony, and loudly called the gnome, who, with an air of timidity, 
re by immediately made his appearance. 
yer. “ Ill-natured spirit!’ she exclaimed, angrily, “‘ why do you 
av begrudge me the only pleasure I have in my melancholy life—the 
ban Society of those who seem like my former companions? Is my im 


Prisonment here not enough to distress me, that you must tu™ 
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your palace into a hospital? Give back to my maidens youth and 
good lrealth, or look for nothing from me but hatred and scorn.”’ 

“* Most beautiful of the daughters of earth !’’ replied the ma. 
gician, “* do not beangry at what has happened. Everything that 
lies in my power is at your disposal, but do not demand impossi. 
bilities from me. The powers of Nature obey me, still I can do 
nothing against their immutable laws. As long as vegetable vigour 
remained in the carrots, the magic wand could change their plant. 
life according to your pleasure ; but their sap is now exhausted, and 
their being is approaching it; end. Let this, however, not distress 
you, my beloved ; a newly-filled basket shall soon replace the former 
one, and from its contents you can call forth all the forms you de. 
sire to see. Return to Nature her gifts which have so agreeably 
entertained you, and on the large grass-plat in the garden, you will 
find the means of obtaining better society.” 

The gnome then withdrew, and Emma took her bright wand in 
her hand, touched with it the wrinkled female figures, gathered the 
shrivelled carrots together, and, flinging them away, never gave 
them another thought, 

Then over the light green grass she tripped to look for the 
newly-filled basket, but nowhere could she find it. She wanderel 
up and down the garden, looking everywhere, even under every 
rose-bush, but in vain, no basket appeared. At the grapery the 
magician approached her, evidently so much embarrassed, that she 
could perceive his discomfiture afar. 

‘* ‘You have deceived me!’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ Where is the 
basket? I have been searching for it during the last hour ip 
vain.” 

‘* Lovely mistress of my heart !’’ replied the lord of the moun. 
tains, ‘‘ pray pardon me my thoughtlessness. I promised more 
than I could give. J have searched the whole country round to find 
carrots, but they have long since been gathered, and are withering 
in damp cellars. Down yonder in the valley it is winter. Your 
bright p:esence alone has chained the spring to these rocks, and 
under ‘he tread of your feet, flowers spring up. I beseech you t 
Wait patiently three changes of the moon, then you shall never fail 

to ave your puppets to amuse you.”’ 

Beiore the gnome had finished his speech, Emma had discon 
tentedly turned her back upon him, and she immediately betod 
herself to her own chambers without deigning him any answer. 

lie at once proceeded to the nearest market-place within his 
dominiwns, and, dressed as a farmer, he bought « donkey, and 
heavy sa ks of seeds, with witch he loaded it. Field upon field be 
had sown with these seeds ; then he placed one of his subterranea? 

subjects, a gnome, as watchman of the seeds, ordering him to kindl? 
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a fire underground, so as to force the growth of the carrots by 
warmth, as pine-apples are forced in a hot-house. The carrots 
sprung up famously, giving promise in a short period of a large 


gr  * 







supply. 
: Emma went every day to the fields where the carrots were 
5 growing, and appeared more pleased with them than with the golden 
: apples, which seemed to have been transplanted from the garden of 
‘: the Hesperides for her use. Nevertheless, her melancholy continued, 
d and it casta shade over her eyes as blue ascorn-flowers. She passed 
35 most of her time in the gloomy fir woods on the banks of a rivulet, 
or whose waters, glancing like diamonds, and clear as crystal, carried 
e. down to the valley beneath the flowers she flung into them. 
ly The magician of the mountains could not fail to perceive that, 
‘il strive as he might, by a thousand little attentions, to steal into the 
lovely Emma’s heart, he could not gain her love. But he persevered 
a with extraordinary patience in his attempts to please her, and 
he dusted, by fulfilling all her wishes, to overcome her cold feelings. 
ve However, this novice in the study of mankind had not the most 
remote idea of the real reason of Emma’s indifference to him. He 
he #ae~=«stook it for granted that her heart was free, and herself disengaged. 
-e Ii never entered his mind that there might be a rival in the case. 
ay This, however, was an unlucky mistake, for, as we have before 
te mentioned, the young Bohemian Prince Ratibor had already won 
ho the fair Emma’s affections, and their wedding was soon to have 
taken place, when the lovely bride so suddenly disappeared. 
‘he The dreadful intelligence of this unfortunate event had a terrible 
in effect upon poor Prince Ratibor. He was plunged into despair, 
and, leaving his home, he waxrdered abcut in solitary, gloomy forests, 
oli avoiding his fellow-creatures, and bemoaning his loss to the rocks 
ig and the trees. ; 
ni Meanwhile, the faithful Emma sighed over her secret sorrow in 
er her elegant prison, but she kept her feelings so completely to herself 
aes that the gnome could not guess what was passing in her mind. She 
ail had long been reflecting if it would be possible to deceive him, and 
a to make her escape from her tiresome imprisonment. After many 
“fail 4 sleepless night, she at length bethought her of a plan which might 
succeed if she could carry it out. 
a Spring had returned in the valleys, and the magician ordered 
sk the underground fires to be discontinued, for the carrots were almost 
Tipe. Emma took a great interest in their growth, and every day 
his ann up one or two, to which she gave all manner of pleasing 
and pre apparently merely to amuse herself, but she had a deeper 
be gn. 
“a One day she turned a small carrot into a bee, in order to send 





it forth to bring her news of her beloved. 
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“ Fly towards the east, dear bee,”’ she said, “ to Ratibor, thé | 
prince of the country, and softly hum into his ear that Emma stil] 
lives, and lives for him, but that she is a slave to the prince of the » 








aw 








gnomes, the mighty magician who dwells in the mountains. Do 
not forget a word of this message, but bring me back the assurance ] 
of his continued love.’’ ' 

The bee instantly flew from the finger of her mistress in the ( 
direction indicated to her, but scarcely had she commenced her } 
Jight, when a greedy swallow pounced upon her, and, to Emma's Q 

t horror, devoured her, thereby preventing her message from ¢ 
being delivered. Then the princess created, by means of her magic I 
wand, a cricket, taught it the same sentence and greeting, and said 
to it— . 

* Jump, little cricket, away over the mountains to Ratibor, the p 
prince of the country, and chirp into his ear that his faithful Emma t 
demands deliverance from her bondage by his strong arm.”’ 

The cricket jumped away as quickly as it could to execute the p 
commission it had received ; but along-legged stork, that happened t] 
to be walking on the very road the cricket had taken, seized it with k 
his sharp beak, and buried it within the depths of his wide craw. tl 

These two unsuccessful attempts did not discourage the deter. h: 
mined Emma from trying again, and she gave the third carrot the re 
form of a magpie. tl 

‘** Fly, clever bird,’’ she said, ‘‘ from tree to tree, until you 
reach Prince Ratibor, my intended; tell him of my imprisonment ay 
here, and ask him to wait for me with horses and servants, three fo 
days from this, at the confines of the mountains of Maien Valley, Hq re 
there to receive the fugitive who will dare all to escape from her Ww 
bonds, and who requires his protection.”’ fo 

The magpie obeyed, and fluttered from one resting-place to m 
another, while the anxious Emma followed his course with her eyes th 
as long as she could. | m 

The sorrowing Ratibor still wandered in the woods, giving him- he 
self up to his melancholy thoughts. The return of spring, and all th 
nature unfolding itself again, had increased his grief. He was sit- he 





ting beneath a shady oak, thinking of the princess as he sighed 
forth her name aloud. Echo instantly repeated ‘‘ Emma,”’ but 
at the same time an unknown voice pronounced his own name. He 
listened, but seeing no one, he concluded that he was mistaken. 
The same call was, however, now repeated, when, on looking up, he 
beheld a magpie flying from branch to branch, and found that the 
bird had been taught to utter his name. 

“ Poor prattler !”’ he exclaimed, “ who has taught you to pr0- 
nounce the name that belongs to an unhappy being, who only 
wishes to lose his memory, and be exterminated from this earth !” 
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So saying, he angrily seized a stone, and was about to hurl it 
at the bird, when it uttered the name ‘‘ Emma.”’ 

This talisman rendered the prince’s arm powerless, and the mag- 
pie rapidly repeated the sentence taught to him. No sooner had 
Prince Ratibor heard this joyful message, than the great sorrow 
which had clouded his soul, and had deprived him of all energy, was 
cleared away like’a heavy mist before the sun’s bright rays; then 
he shook off his melancholy and his listlessness, and eagerly inquired 
about the fate of his dear Emma; but all the chattering magpie 
could do, was to repeat mechanically his lesson over and over before 
he flew away. 

As if with winged feet, Ratibor hastened back to his palace, 
ordered his followers to prepare quickly for the journey, and de- 
parted with them full of hope, and trusting to succeed in delivering 
the princess from her thraldom. 

Emma, in the meantime, had exercised all her ingenuity in 
preparing everything to carry out her plan. She ceased to torment 
the patient magician with repelling coldness; she looked more 
kindly on him, and her manner became less distant. The lord of 
the mountains was enchanted; he renewed his entreaties for her 
hand, and the princess no longer refused his offer. However, she 
requested the delay of one'day more, to which the elated prince of 
the gnomes willingly agreed. 

The following morning, soon after sunrise, the beautiful Emma 
appeared dressed as a bride, laden with all the ornaments she had 
found in her jewel-case. Her fair hair was tied in a knot, and sur- 
rounded by a wreath of myrtles. The hem of her robe glittered 
with jewels; and as the gnome, who had been waiting impatiently 
for her on the wide terrace in the garden, came to meet her, she 
modestly covered her face with her veil. She was more kind to him 
than she had ever been before, and said that she only’ required one 
more proof of his love and fidelity, before bestowing on him her 
heart and her hand. The deluded magician promised to do’anything 
that Emma might demand, and on his knees begged the favour of 
her to tell him what she wished. 

*“ Very well,”’ said the cunning damsel. ‘“‘ What I request of 
you to do is, to go and count all the carrots in the field; my mar- 
mage must not be without witnesses; I wish to animate some of 
the carrots so that they may act as my bridesmaids ; but be careful 
hot to deceive me in miscalculating even by one, for this is the tria 
by which I will test your love.”’ 

Unwillingly as the lord of the mountains left his bride at that 
moment, he obeyed her without hesitation, setting about his task at 
once, and with so much eagerness, that he soon summed up the 
whole number ; but in order to be perfectly sure, he counted the 
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carrots over again, when he found, to his annoyance, an error in the 
adding-up, which obliged him to go through the reckoning for the 
third time. But on this occasion he found a further difference in 
the figures, which obliged bim to begin his work over again. 

He was scarcely out of sight, when Emma commenced the ne. 
cessary preparation for her flight from the magician’s palace. She 
had kept a well-grown, juicy carrot, in readiness; this she turned 
into a spirited horse, entirely caparisoned, then springing into the 
saddle, she dashed through the groves and over the heaths of the 
mountain, her enchanted steed carrying her, without once stumbling, 
down to Maien Valley, where she found her beloved Ratibor 
anxiously waiting to receive her. 

The busy gnome, meanwhile, had become so absorbed in his 
counting, that he knew nothing of what was going on around. After 
a great deal of trouble, he at length succeeded in ascertaining the 
exact number of carrots in the field, counting in the large and 
small ones. In high spirits he returned to the palace to give an 
account of his mission to the mistress of his heart, and to convince 
her, by the fulfilment of her commands, that he would be the most 
obliging and attentive of husbands. Well pleased with himself, he 
proceeded to the grass-plot, but he did not find her there; he then 
ran through all the shady alleys, and looked into all the bowers, 
without finding the object of his search. Much disappointed, he 
repaired to thie palace, wandered through the empty halls, looked 
into the various chambers, and into every nook and corner, crying 
aloud the dear name of Emma, only to be answered by an echo. 
Not a word from her charming mouth, not a syllable to break the 
deep silence which reigned around! It was very strange! What 
could have become of her? A thought suddenly struck him; he 
instantly threw off the form he had assumed of a handsome, young. 
man, and as a gigantic phantom, rising high in the air, he beheld 
the beloved fugitive in the distance, just as the fleet steed had 
carried her across the boundary of his dominion. The angry spirit 
seized a couple of clouds that were playfully floating onwards, and 
rolling them together in his fury hurled a flash of lightning after 
the fugitives. But it only struck and split an oak-tree which had 
stood on the confines of his domain for a thousand years. Beyond 
the boundary-line the magician’s vengeance was powerless. 

Bewailing his unhappy fate to the four winds of heaven, the 
disappointed magician returned in despair to his palace. He glided 
through all its chatnbers, filling them with sighs and groans; then 
he once more visited the garden; but that enchanting spot had no 
longer any charm for him. A single little foot-print discovered on 
a gravel walk occupied his attention much more than all the golden 
apples in the trees, or the bright flowers which were springing up on 
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every side, perfuming the balmy air. Ere long his foxy broke out 
, he uttered the most fearful oaths, and loudly swore to relin- 


a ‘all efforts to learn more of mankind, and thenceforth to, take 


no more notice of their deceiving race. 

Arrived at this conclusion, he stamped three} times upon the 
ground, and the whole magic palace, with all its splendour, va- 
nished, leaving no trace behind. He commanded the earth to open, 
and descending down the abyss to the opposite boundary of his 
domains, to the caverns and rivers in the centre of the earth, he 
earried along with him his anger and hatred to mankind, 

While all this was going on among the mountains, Prince 
Ratibor was engaged conveying his charming bride to a place of 
safety, back to the palace of her father. There the marriage was 
celebrated, and he shared with Emma the throne when the city of 
Ratibor was built, which still, to this day, bears his name. 

The strange adventure which the princess had had in the 
Riesengebirge, her daring flight and fortunate escape, became one 
of the legends of the country, being handed down from generation 
to generation. She was the cause of the nickname bestowed on 
the magician of Riibezahl (counter of carrots), which, much to his 
annoyance, he has borne to the present day, and doubtless will bear 
as long as a remnant of his kingdom remains, It, however, will not 
be destroyed until the whole universe passes away ! 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY IN CHINA. 
BY J. H. LAWRENCE-ARCHER. 


“THe rose blossoms and the year begins,’’ according to the well. 
known legend on the ancient vial,’ and to celebrate this auspicious 
event the Chinese itinerant florists frequent all the thoroughfares 
of the towns and villages with baskets full of dwarf pink roses, to 
say nothing of purple lilies (Amaryllis?) and delicate saffron cro. 
cuses. Moreover, where Nature seems timid Art steps in and con- 
tributes her brilliant rice-paper flowers, amongst which the Chry- 


santhemum is most felicitously imitated. Indeed, the Chinese. 
mind seems to have been thoroughly imbued with the graces of this, 
to us, child of uncongenial November ; for in their ancient “ pro- 
gressive lessons in drawing ’’ there are invariably woodcuts expla- 
natory of the various positions of its radiating petals—hence, however 


faulty in perspective drawing, they are perhaps inimitable in their 
representations of this favourite flower. 


On the 10th of February business at Hong-Kong seems to be 
suspended, “and the most industrious of the native population 
abandon their ordinary pursuits to welcome in festivity the advent 
of spring. 

It being the Celestial New Year’s Day, therefore, long before 
daylight there has been an incessant beating of sonorous gongs, 
accompanied by discharges of ‘‘ crackers” and other fireworks. 
These amusements are kept up all day long; and it must be ad- 
mitted that the personal dignity of the governing class sometimes 
succumbs to these noisy explosions amongst one’s feet in the 
principal thoroughfares. 

But although the rose, as is her right, is nominally the floral 
queen of the day, her sovereignty yields to a very peculiar and 
beautiful flower, or rather shrub (Enkianthus Reticulatus), a branch 
of which was courteously presented to us by our comprador.” This 
flower is called Dechounga, and seems to be held in as high, if not a 
higher, estimation than the mistletoe amongst ourselves, for not 
only does it adorn the festal chambers, but it is even deemed 
worthy to be placed on the tombs of ancestors. 

Its pale pinkish bells, dripping with rich nectaries, cluster round 
grey stems, each tiny peal being surmounted with a tuft of delicate 
lanceolate leaves—fresh, red, and glossy—much in the style of the 





1 Davis’s China. 2 Steward or butler. 
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Mezereon, although in other respects the two plants are widely dis- 

There is a still earlier blooming shrub with pink starry blossoms, 
called Ham-tchu-fa; but it does not appear to be such a favourite: 
as the above. 

The Narcissus poetica is another flower of the season, and share; 
an equal popularity, and baskets full of it are hawked about the 
streets and are eagerly purchased, even by the poor. 

It is not alone in Europe, as we may see, that the New Year 
has its social votaries. Herein Hong-Kong the lynx-eyed old grey- 
beard is abroad, junketing hand in hand with his son or grandson,. 
purchasing toys, and, for the nonce, casting care to the winds, and 
“ ooing in’’ for sweatmeats. 

The boys in the streets have taken to shuttlecock, but not batile- 
dore, for by a dexterous use of the soles of their shoes, they manage 
to play the game admirably, and send the feathery toy flying high 
into the air. 

Others—perhaps the victims of antiquated regulations—parade 
the streets in long blue gowns, much like our Christchurch 
boys and mark, by the decorum of their manner, sons of the upper 
classes. 

As may be supposed, the pastrycooks are not idle on so auspi- 
cious an anniversary. The doors of the eating-houses display in- 
creased rows of the popular dried wild-duck, which, stretched as 
they are on skewers, resemble finnon haddocks rather than 
members of the great family of the Anatide. There is everywhere 
unusual bustle, and coolies with trays like reversed card-tables, the 
legs being uppermost, are to be seen bearing to intending feasts the 
classical roast pig, unctuous and brown, and covered with floral ro- 
settes. 

Tailors, too, and toy makers seem to be plying a brisk trade, and 
are indeed the only two classes, besides the cooks, that seem 
not. to have followed the example of other trades. But 
tailors especially are everywhere remarkable men. Neither the: 
cutting satire nor pointed epigram which would drive a French 
statesman almost to suicide, have any other effect on them than to 
inspire the most jealous care of their personal honour, and the 
highest esprit de corps. Chinese tailors are not behind their bre- 
thren elsewhere in these sentiments, and are generally amongst the 
most independent of their social class, notwithstanding the stories 
of servile imitation so often reported against them. 

The decline of day brings with it no cessation of noise, and this 
Continues until a late hour, but gradually, as the people retire within 
doors, festivities assume another aspect, and at night Hong-Kong, as 
seen from the opposite shores of Kowloon, with its numerous and 
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brilliant illuminations, presents the effect, as it were, of myriads of 
fireflies swarming up the black mountain side, or as though some con- 
stellation had started from its sphere and fallen on the rocky shore. 

At the season of the year histrionic amusements are, of course, 
not to be overlooked. And, accordingly, after many unsuccessful 
efforts, we succeeded in discovering the whereabouts of a theatre, 
or ‘‘ sing-song ;’’ but it was no easy matter to do so at night ; for, 
like many of our own establishments, it was ingeniously secreted in 
a mass of digy houses in an obscure back street. 

On our way we passed many shops, prettily illuminated with 
a surprising variety of painted paper lamps, which glowed with 
birds, flowers, and vermilion letters, and lit up the long pendant 
“ signs’ (like knife-boards) rich in gilding, but certainly incon- 
venient in narrow streets on a windy day. 

A current of human faces, representing, as usual, every variety 
of nationality, was surging steadily up to the doors of the sing-song, 
while occasionally eddies swept into suspicious-looking houses on 
the way, where, through an open door, one might observe European 
sailors dancing to the fiddle of a negro messmate ; for the solitary 
specimens of the latter race, generally to be found on board.o’-ship, 
take very much the part of Caliban when ashore. 

But before proceeding further, it should be noticed that the 
entrances to many of these suspicious-looking houses in this un- 
fashionable locality, are very peculiar and suggestive. Thus, amid 
a profusion of rich carving and gilding, intermixed with red and 
gold paper ornaments, and representation of birds and flowers, there 
is generally a large picture, exactly facing the entrance, and 
sometimes concealing the interior, of the Chinese Aphrodite, who 
is invariably portrayed with a mariner’s compass in one hand, and 
in the other the mystic pa gud, or symbol of universal nature. ' 

By an ingenious arrangement of these pictorial screens, the effect 
of magnitude is often imparted to a dwelling of the meanest pro- 
portions. But the Chinese are eminently skilful and tasteful in 
such contrivances ; and from the plants of a garden to the folding 
of an ordinary shop parcel we recognise the genius of puzzles. 

_ But to return. Perceiving a dingy light in one of the upper 
windows of a dark and obscure block of houses, we soon found that 
it was at this point that the crowd was gradually absorbed, and now 

our own turn came. At the entrance, under the flickering light of 
a small lamp, a Chinese box-keeper issued his tickets at a dollar a 
piece ; but it struck us forcibly, from the appearance of the bystan- 
ders, that this ¢arif” was improvised specially for our admission. 
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* This is the original of the hieroglyphics of the celebrated Earl of Essex’s 
“Oraculum, reproduced in what is called “ Napoleon’s Book of Fate.” 
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Ascending a dimly-lighted and unclean staircase, we were 

ily ushered into ‘‘ the house ’’—a large room with a stage at 
one end, directly in front of which were the stalls fitted up with 
wicker arm-chairs, and duly railed off to prevent the intrusion of 
the less aristocratic—or, at any rate, the less cleanly—portion of 
the audience. 

There was no proscenium to the stage; and in place of a float, 
two bamboo candelabra,’ with earthenware saucers unctuous with 
some offensive combustible material, cast a smoky glare around. 

For the accommodation of the performers there was the usual 
dramatic table, flanked by chairs, such as we are accustomed to 
see, cleverly and simultaneously carried off by the brisk dummy 
in green and red livery. Behind this table were the orchestra, 
half-a-dozen musicians, causing a terrific din with their shrill 
fifes and deep-toned gongs. There was no attempt whatever at 
scenery; and the stage assistants seemed to move about, even 
during exciting scenes, with the most admirable disregard of the 
feelings of the spectators. : 

Two youthful actors impersonated, with the most inflated airs, 
mandarins of the highest quality, and who must be supposed to 
have passed an infinite number of those competitive examinations 
(which, by the way, we seem to have borrowed from the Chinese) 
that are the only passports to official rank. A third, whose réle 
was an ill-used young wife, seemed to take with wonderful sub- 
mission the heavy burdens with which a cruel husband loaded her, 
and who did not scruple, despite her tears, to apply his heavy 
Tartar boots to her aching sides. On one occasion she dexterously 
avoided an attempt made on her life with a brilliant red and blue 
sword, and elicited by her agility several rounds of applause. 

Allowing for the inferiority of the play itself and the scenic 
accessories, it must be admitted that the characters were well sus- 
tained. There was no hesitation in the dialogue, and no want of 
expression in either the action or the looks of the performers. But 
a Chinese play is too simple to please modern taste; and the intro- 
duction of a chorus, to carry on the story, reminds one of those 
ancient dramas, which, delightful as they are to the reader, have 
so few attractions for the spectator. 

With the play ended the divertisements of the first, and, 
probably, the only New Year’s Day the writer will ever spend in 





* The red and white rocket candles of China have this peculiarity, that the 
candle is, in truth, merely a cylindrical envelope of hardened whey and paste 
filled with common tallow, through the centre of which is passed a thin stick, 
bound round with cotton, and which serves as a wick. Such candles are 


susceptible of the most beautiful ornamentation, and are in themselves attrac- 
tive objects, 
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these regions of the ‘‘day-spring.’” The hand that transcribed his 
notes of the voyage thither is gone, and with it the intent which 
might have stimulated a more ambitious effort— ‘“‘anni lahuntur /”” 

Anglo-Chinese statistics are exceedingly interesting to those who 
put faith in the Pythagorean doctrine that the government of the 
universe is dependent on the combination of numerical figures ; and 
it must be instructive to hear, according to returns published a 
short time since, that the value of the Chinese mercantile marine 
is estimated at the highly suggestive figures, ‘‘ 9999 ’’ of some sort 
of coin. 

There can be little doubt that these Orientals have given us 
some useful hints in naval architecture—as, for instance, the com- 
partment principle, and the sharp bows, with broad quarters, 
besides others, more or less original. But it is- remarkable how 
seldom, in popular representations of Chinese vessels, we see the 
real rakish craft of the Southern waters, and which, in tacking and 
“putting about,’’ spin round on their centre, in obedience to a 
seemingly disproportionate rudder, with a rapidity quite startling, 
and attributable to their being destitute of keel, an eccentricity 
‘which, however, does not appear in the least to affect their stability. 

When a squadron of these semi-piratical vessels is manceuvring 
off the coast of Kowloon, they wheel and skim along the waters 
like a flight of birds, and afford an interesting spectacle. But the 
seafaring is a fine race in Southern China; and from infancy they 
learn to consider that their true element is the water, hence the 
rapidity and precision of their movements in the management of 
their peculiar vessels. 

The Chinese boatmen sleep on a very remarkable kind of 
pillow, which, although, not exactly such as a Sybarite would 
choose, is, nevertheless, physiologically conducive to the object in 
view. It is made of bamboo, and, in size and shape, resembles 
those little brass-bound trunks in which we deposit envelopes ;. 
the convex lid, as it were, supporting the back of the neck, and 
allowing the head to fall well: back. But one must have been 
working all day to court the curtained sleep in such a fashion, for he 
could not possibly toss about on such a pillow, and to all appear- 
ance must either enter the land of dreams at once, or not at all. 

But we have no intention of repeating oft-told tales, and 
describing the lithe boatwomen with their little crab-like infants, 
bound to their backs in an embroidered square red cloth, or the 
economy of labour exemplified in the wheel for drawing in nets, 

or the ill-usage of these poor and industrious people by a mixed: 
and ignorant police, imperfectly acquainted with the language. 
1 The police of Hong-Kong are taken from the mixed European and 
Indian immigrants, as well as from the native classes. 
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There, however, occurs a festival on the twelfth of June, which is 
sufficiently curious to excuse a few remarks. This is the féte of the 
Bamboo, held by the whole seafearing population, who, on the 
occasion, abandon themselves to unrestrained enjoyment, exploding 
crackers, eating chow-chow, and only staying a few moments 
en passent to pay their limited respects at Confucian shrines, 

But the principal attraction of the day is boat-racing, not in 
ordinary shampans, but in long narrow proas, called by strangers 
“snake boats,’ and which display at the bows the richly-gilt head 
of the Imperial Dragon. Each boat is manned by twelve rowers, 
stripped to the waist. Their captain is the coxwain, and 
discharges his functions in a holiday costume, while number 
‘*©14”’ sits at the bows beating madly on a kettle-drum under the 
flutter of gorgeously embroidered silken banners and streamers, to 
the intense gratification of the vast concourse assembled on the 
beach to witness the race. The principal banner, however, is dis. 
played at the stern, and is distinguished by a sprig of the bamboo 
blossom affixed to the top of the staff, the silken banner itself being 
carried up the latter in a narrow strip, like the feathering of a 

uill. 
. These sports are in honour of the useful “ giant grass,’’ without 
which it is impossible to conceive how a Chinese could exist. On 
the present occasion the evening was calm and beautiful, and the 
effect of the long ornamental boats was almost classical, propelled 
by vigorous thews and sinews, and almost enveloped in the silvery 
spray raised around them by the violent exertions of the scullers, 
as they clave their way through the now golden-tinged waters of 
sunset to the incessant beating of drums and their own wild 
cries. 

The absence of ill-humour, and the perfect harmony with which 
these exciting proceedings were carried on, impressed us with a 
favourable opinion of the social system of these semi-pirates; for 
there are few villages which do not contain a certain portion of their 
families, and we do not seem much to disturb their confraternities 
on shore ; indeed, notorious pirates may be seen purchasing cannon 
and ammunition at the Hong-Kong auctions, and laying in stores 
for an “ expedition ;’’ and there almost seems to be a. tacit under- 
standing on the subject, the pirates clearing out of harbour, and, 
after a fair start being given, in the course of a week or so the 
gun-boats following in pursuit, and making the work of retribution 

not altogether unprofitable. 

The promontory, or almost peninsula of Kowloon, including the 
town of that name, beautifully secluded on the opposite side of a 
low range of hills, deeply cut up with ravines, affords natural 
facilities for organising piratical expeditions ; and the spectators of 
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the boat races just described, had most of them, issued from such 
haunts, and seemed to enjoy such harmless pastimes, not under 
the vine and fig-tree, but under the lovely blossoms of the tree 
jasmine (the frangipani of our perfumers), which fill the air with 
delicious odours. 

As it grewdark, we observed men standing at the sterns of their 
junks and shampans, with a torch in one hand and a lighted paper 
in the other, which, when wrapped in flame, they cast to the winds 
and the waves. 

But far more striking than any of these scenes is the view 
across the Straits from Kowloon, on a sunny day, when the ships 
of war happen to be thundering forth a salute, and the sound of 
each gun comes booming over the water, while clouds of white 
smoke are rolled forth on the blue surface, and curl gracefully up 
the rocky heights, a thousand echoes repeating every discharge. 

Nor is the gallant display of noble ships, adorned with flags, 
marred by the violent contrast of the Yellow Frigate, or hospital 
ship, laying lazily at its moorings, like a monster pumpkin 
afloat. It was on such a day as this that we bade farewell to the 
‘* flowery land,’’—a gentle ripple under the bows, and the gallant 
ship was fairly under weigh. 

At the same moment a two-masted Chinese junk, which had 
served us while in harbour, as a tender, paid us the compliment of 
setting sail, and, gliding lightly ahead, with all her streamers 
flying, and amid rapid discharges of chin-chan crackers, and at 
length, when etiquette permitted her, hove to, we returned the 
compliment with one parting gun. 

Once fairly started a crowd of reflections arises ; and few there 
are, probably, who can‘say that books give any but an imperfect 
idea of the inexhaustible interest of that strange land. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF SPA. 


BY A VOLUNTEER. 


I BELONG to a crack volunteer regiment. Our fellows have named 
it the “ Dare Devils,” or ‘‘ D.D.’s,’’ in anticipation of the desperate 
deeds of daring valour with which we mean to astonish the world if 
an enemy should ever be rash enough to give us the chance by an 
attempt to invade our tight little island. 

As time rolls on, and the seasons wheel round for the display of 
our prowess at Brighton, Wimbledon, or elsewhere, recollections 
naturally crowd thick upon me of the stirring events by flood and 
field which have signalised the chequered military career of the 
Volunteer force, in all of which, I am proud to say, honourable 
mention has been made of the “ D.D.’s.’’ 

The incident I am about to relate is connected, though not in 
a military point of view, with one of the many proud days of our 
volunteer life, that of the invitation of our Belgian brethren to 
assist at their Zir National, at Liege, in 1869. In, September of 
that year a few picked men, of whom I was one, went over to 
Belgium to represent our regiment. The weather, which rarely 
favours the volunteers, but as a rule throws cold water on all our 
proceedings, on that occasion stormed and raged with its wildest 
fury. The stoutest hearts and the strongest frames succumbed to 
the effects of that stormy passage, and we arrived at Antwerp in a 
pitiable plight. But les bons Belges had assembled in crowds to 
greet us with loving cup and friendly speeches ; so we plucked up 
our spirits, and, for the honour of our country, landed like men, 
marched to the station, and long before Liege was in sight the 
“D.D.’s ” were themselves again.* 

Some of us were pretty well fleeced at the picturesque old city 
of Liege. Of course it was all ina friendly way, and I merely 
glance at the fact as I pass on because it, in a measure, bears on 
my story ; for two of my comrades—young men not overburdened 
with cash—on discovering that the necessaries of life were at famine 
prices in Liege, placed in my hands five pounds, which they had 
intended to spend in amusing themselves, as a reserve for the ex- 
penses of the journey home. I have the reputation of being a 
steady, careful fellow, therefore my pockets they considered safer 
than their own, and, indeed, as safe as the Bank. For myself, I 
was unusually flush my governor, in a generous fit of insanity— 
Which he labours under but too seldom—having given me twenty 
pounds for the extra expenses of that expedition. 
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It may be remembered that after their receptien at Liege the 

volunteers were to receive an ovation at Spa, and that the gambling 
tables were to be closed during our stay, that we might not be led 
into temptation. This delicate attention was resented by many of 
our set, as. an insulting reminder that, although individually, every 
man of us was reputed a British lion, yet, collectively, and in fact, 
we were nothing but a set of poor devils. J looked upon it as de. 
priving one or more of us of the chance of making a fortune by 
an easy and rapid process. I had never seen a “ green table,” but. 
I had read of the novice’s reputed luck at those gambling places, 
and I determined to frustrate the amiable intentions of the 
authorities at Spa and win a good round sum—if I could. Accord. 
ingly, I took the first opportunity of giving my comrades the slip, 
and one evening, after having carried off the honours at the Tir. 
under pretext of a splitting headache, I left them and made good 
my escape to Spa. It was raining in torrents when the train 
‘stopped at the station, close to a long, gutter-like road, where I took 
the first omnibus I met with, that of the Hotel des Pays Bas. 
The waiter who showed me to my room carried with him a choice 
selection of guide-books, with which, he told me, it was his privi- 
lege to supply ‘‘ Messieurs les Anglais,” and that all Guides not 
bought of hint would be found to be false guides. I took the one he 
most commended—of course, that of bighest price. ‘ The beauties 
of Spa” were described in a page or two; the rest being a treatise 
on gambling, for the benefit of ignoramuses like myself. It was 
the very thing I wanted. I sat up half the night to study gam. 
bling systematically. The next morning I set off betimes to make 
the usual round of the Fountains, returning early to my studies. 
The table d’héte was at half-past four, and immediately after I left 
for the salon de jeu. 

I had changed my uniform for a plain suit before leaving Liege, 
not wishing to forestall any of the honours of the reception that 
— my comrades. I confess that a sort of dizziness seized me 
as I entered the salon, and I thought of the contrast between the 
amount of money I had then in my pocket and that which I fully 
expected to carry away. My usual sang-froid and steadiness of 
nerve, perhaps, also forsook me at that trying moment when I was 
about to lay down the first stake I had ever laid on the tapis vert. 

I was separating my friend’s five-pound note from my own four 
fives, when a man whom I had not before observed, a foreigner, 
that is to say, not an Englishman, with a large, bushy black beard, 
and wearing an elaborately-braided military frock, jogged my 
elbow, and nodding with the familiarity of an old acquaintance, 
said, in broken English, ‘‘ Pardon, sare; you must change your 
villets—permettez, I do dat for you, and make you pay noting but 
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tanks. I love de Engleesh, sare ; grande nation / noble fellar, ces 
volontaires /” 

“ Sir !’ I answered fiercely, wondering whether my martial bear- 
ing had betrayed me. 

‘* Tout-a-fait soldat, sare volontaire /” he cried, giving me a blow 
in the side. ‘‘ Ah, moosh courage! bold as Engleesh bulldog! I 
s2e dat—pas de chance ces German mans, sare. If he come to 
Londres, volontaire shall knock his Got-tam head off, and drown his 
corps in dat noble farder Tames ! ” 

‘‘ That’s just what the ‘ D.D.’s’ would do,” I thought. 

Very adroitly he took from me two of my notes, giving me five 
Belgian ones in exchange. 

“Tank you, sare; you bave change,” he said. 

I approached the table ; he kept close to me. 

‘* Now, sare, fifty on couleur and you vin.” 

Mechanically, as it were, I did as the fellow told me. I won! 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, ‘‘don commencement /” Now, sare, you 
shall vin moosh. I shall stay at you dos, te see you are not, 
sheet.” 

“ Monsieur,” I began, ‘‘ Monsieur — je suis—je suis—bien— 
merci. I mean, don’t trouble yourself.” 

‘Ah, mon ami, no troub; au contraire, grand plaisir. Play 
den—encore fifty.” 

Scarcely knowing why, I obeyed him, though I longed to kick 
him out of the room. Again I won! He clapped me on the back 
crying out— 

‘“* Dare, brave volontaire, put dat money in you poche—all de 
vinnings. I have pin de carte for you, so no more couleur for de 
present time, but hunderd franc for l’inverse.” 

With all the hauteur I could command—which, indeed, was not 
much, for I had a strange difficulty in uttering my words, which I 
attributed to fatigue and the bad wine—I had drunk a bottle at 
dinner—I said, “ You will oblige me, sir, by leaving me.’’ But 
he was not so easily shaken off, and fierce looks nad no effect. 

“You not offend me by dese bad words,’’ he answered. ‘I 
love de Engleesh moosh, and am you great ami. Now, sare, de 
hunderd franc.” 

I put two notes on the spot he pointed out. Iwon! He 
laughed gleefully, whistled, and capered about, calling out : “ Into 
de poche vid de vinnings. Fifty more to vin. Now change for 
de Engleesh note!” Again fortune favoured me. 

He drew out his porte-feuille and offered me five more Belgian 
notes. I refused them, as I had already so many; but he thrust 
them into my hands, and, in an excited tone, demanded my notes. 
As I had won so much under his direction I gave them, hoping 
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also by that means to get quit of him. He put the notes carefully 
away, then, drawing me aside, said— 

“ Cher volontaire, I see elairement dat you not like de conseil 
and de company of you grand ami. I shall go, den. But you are 
novice, mon ami; and ven I am left you shall lose. I tell, you, den, 
jouez de somme you please on de couleur, and you shall vin tree 
time. A demain!’ He gave me a hugging embrace, which | 
resented, fiercely. ‘‘ Demain! I come again.’’ He disappeared ; 
and, with a feeling of relief, I turned again towards the table. 

“ Who is that man?”’ I inquired ; but, apparently, I was not 
understood, for the persons I had spoken to only laughed and 
turned away. However, I thought I would follow my friend's 
parting counsel, and laid one of his notes on the table. For the 
first time I lost. I was about to put down a second note when 
there was a call to point out the person who had played the first. 
I was instantly surrounded and held fast. Not knowing the cause 
of this treatment, I made an effort to free myself, and very soon 
did so. ‘Don’t touch an Englishman, anda ‘ D.D.’ !”’ I exclaimed ; 
‘* and let no imp in these infernal regions think to frighten me !”’ 
Two or three Englishmen came forward. One of them urged me 
to be quiet until the matter was explained. ‘‘ And what és the 
the matter ?’’ I asked. 

“The note you threw on the table,’’ he answered, ‘‘ is either 
a forged or a flash one.”’ 

“Tt was given me by a man who changed my English notes 
for French and Belgian ones!’ I said. ‘‘ Here are four others!” 
and I tossed them across the table. They were all alike, worthless ! 
“Confound the fellow! ’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ However, I have other 
notes, won at this table, therefore, I suppose good.’”’ I felt in my 
pocket for them, they were gone! My pocket-book, containing 
my friends’ money, had also disappeared! My watch and chain 
too were missing! I became furious, and in the plainest of English 
told the croupier and the whole set what I thought of them; but 1 
was merely laughed at. Then my story was not believed. I 
described the fellow who had robbed me. “A regular habitue,”’ 
was the rejoinder. ‘* He rob and cheat you !—impossible ! ” 

The police were then called to carry me off to prison. I resisted, 
kicked, and struck out right and left, and threatened to publish 
their infamous conduct to the world in a letter to the Times. 

But in vain the threat! They even laughed derisively ! pointed 
at me, hissed and hooted! I was so choked with rage that it de- 
prived me of the power of utterance. My indignation seemed, 2s 

were, to suffocate me from inability to give expression to it. 
I'wo men tightly grasped my wrists and threw me down. <A hand 
was placed over my mouth, and I felt that those ruffians were on 
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the point of overpowering me. By a desperate effort I shook them 
off, rose to my feet, and, in a voice of thunder, the pent-up fury I 
had so strangely been suffering from, burst forth in these words : 
«To the rescue !—Dare Devils !—to the rescue! ”’ 

Two well-known voices responded to the call. ‘‘ Here we are, 
my boy!’’ They were those of the friends I had left at Liege. 
“Why, Jephson,’’ they cried, “what the devil’s the matter with 

ou?”’ 
: I stared at them with surprise. ‘‘ That villian must be caught !’’ 
I said. 

They burst into a loud laugh, and I then perceived that a 
waiter, who had attended at dinner, was standing by, with an im- 
pertinent grin on his countenance, while several str: ange faces were 
gazing curiously at me. I was also a good deal surprised to find 
that I was in the smoking-room of the hotel. 

‘* You’ve been dreaming, old fellow,’’ said Williams, “ dropping 
asleep over your guide-book. Scott and I came over to Spa to 
look after you. We arrived only half-an-hour ago, and found you 
sleeping here. We were told you had been riding round the 
country all day, so we agreed to let you take your nap out. But 
you’ve been making such an awful row for the last five minutes, 
that I gave you a gentle jog to quiet you, when you roared out— 
‘To the rescue ?’ and awoke yourself with the effort.’’ 

I was not convinced. I felt in my pockets—the meney was 
safe! so was my watch! There was a general laugh. I could not 
join in it; for, in a distant corner of the room, just visible through 
a cloud of smoke, with his eyes fixed on me, and apparently much 
amused at what was going on, sat the bearded and braided 
foreigner! I started up and advanced a step or two towards him. 
He laughed loudly— 

“ Ah, sare volontarie,”’ he exclaimed, “ you do me Le honour to 
tink of me in you réves?”’ 

It was his voice! Suddenly I remembered that he had sat 
opposite to me at the table d’héte, and had talked incessantly. I 
snatched up my book and cigar-case and rushed out of the room. 
My companions followed, and I took a stroll with them to shake off 
the effects of the vivid impression which my mind still retained of 
the reality of the scene from which I had just awakened. For that 
evening I had had enough of “ the tables.” The next day they 
were closed to us. Thus vanished also the vain hopes I had cherished 
in my waking dreams. 
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A WANDERER’S CHRISTMAS. 


DEEP stillness slumbers over all 

The tropic brake from earth to sky ; 
Through the dead night no leaf doth fall 
From any tree that lifts its tall 

And shapely-tufted stem on high. 


The heavy-tangled trailers creep 
About the river-bordering trees, 
And drop their knotted branches deep 
Down to the stream whose waters sweep 
Round large leaves trembling with no breeze. 


Here, in this strange untrodden land, 

Where nothing known comes to my sight— 
Here, feeling forest odours fann’d 
Upon my cheek, alone I stand, 

And think that this is Christmas-night. 


There lie my fellow-wanderers, now 

In sleep the wanderer knows alone 
Who feels heaven’s breath upon his brow, 
Whose shelter is the forest bough, 

Whose lullaby each forest tone. 


In midst of many a dusky rac 

For days unnumbered we had been, 
And knew in no discovered place 
We e’er could look upon a face 

That in a past day we had seen. 


Strange faces all, and to our eyes, 

At least not lovely, strange of hue, 
But dwellers in a land whence rise 
Glories of growth, plants under skies 

Of heavy, overhanging blue. 


Through all the wild luxuriance 
Of nature we had wandered on, 
Until this morn we saw by chance 
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The lily-shadowed river glance 
Through the thick brake where we had gone, 


A dull stream sluggish on its way ; 
But by its marge in all delight 
We said, “‘ We shall not farther stray ; 
Here shall we spend our Christmas.day, 
And here shall drink our Christmas-night.”’ 


So in the grateful plaintain shade 
We made as merry as we could ; 

And all the day that tangled glade 

Of brakewood rung till eve did fade, 
In song and laughter, of our mood. 


But when day droopt and the large sun 
Fired the broad floating leaves with red, 

We brought the last spoil of our gun, 

And when the hot, calm day was done 
Our Christmas banquet here we spread. 


Beneath strange stars we drank to those 

Who in the far-off Northern Home 
We knew remembered, through their snows, 
The wandered ones ; then from us rose 

Songs that roam not though all things roam. 


In that untrodden land we sung 
The songs we knew that they would sing’; 
And in each pause around us rung 
Dim echoes in our native tongue, 
Like distant spirits answering. 


We paused ; then to our hearts the tone 
Of each loved voice came pure and clear 
As by our heart it had been known 
Tn the past days ; nor voice alone 
Came, but their very souls were near. 


We clasp’d again the tender hand 
Which ours so oft had held and prest, 

We seemed in all our love to stand 

With them on the forsaken land, 

And for the hour the dream was blest. 
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Then did we name their names ; to all 
We drank ; we pictured them once more 
Among the hollies of the hall 
And glistening berries of the wall, 
With the dear gladness known before. 









The dusky men that with us came, 
The Kaffirs of our company, 

We feasted, teaching them to frame 

The syllables of each English name 
We drank to in our Christmas glee. 


Till midnight came we sat and told 

Tales that by Christmas fires we heard ; 
And, thinking how we used to hold 
Our breath in hearing them of old, 

A tear sprang from a memory stirred. 


Then one by one all dropt to rest ; 
But I, a watcber*here alone, 

Let my thought wander unreprest, 

For dreams of joy come to my breast, 
And sweetest visions it has known. 


Into the starry N orth I gaze, 
And lo, I seem to be again 
Upon the land of former days, 
And walking in familiar ways, 
And with old friends in talk as then. 


They sit around their Christmas cheer— 
I know well each accustomed form ; 

The laughter and the song I hear ; 

The logs within burn bright and clear, 
Without snow falls and roars the storm, 


And now they lift full glass and drink 
To us beneath the brighter beams, 

And for a while they pause and think 

“* Where are they now? . . . Thus visions link 
Themselves into a chain of dreams. 


But lo, the branches of the brake 
Crackle beneath a heavy tread ; 
From visions of the Home I wake 
And see a river-horse forsake 
The forest for the river-bed. 
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He sees me now in wonderment ; 

A Christmas story’s monster this ;— 
And pauses with his huge head bent 
An instant, then departs content 

With that unwieldly gait of his. 


And now I hear him plunge and sway 
The waters with his clumsy might ; 
The bordering leaf shakes in the spray 
Beside me, and I look and say, 
“Can this indeed be Christmas-night ?”’ 


F. FRANKFORT MOORE. 





FAIRY FENELLA. 


CHAPTER XXII. (continued.) 


‘‘ WHERE is Josephine?’’ Lucy asked, as soon as she was 
seated on the dining-room sofa, with her mother’s hand in hers. 

“She went home this morning. I could not persuade her to 
wait and welcome you ; but she intends coming over to-morrow. 
I know not what crotchet she took into her head about hurrying 
home. She is a very pleasant companion, Lucy: you have no idea 
how attentive she has been to me.”’ 

Josephine had been taking care of Mrs. Fitzpatrick during the 
three months of Lucy’s sojourn in Dublin, and besides winning 
golden opinions from both master and mistress of Finn Hill, by her 
obliging and cheerful oompanionship, had used her opportunities so 
well, that Dr. Corrie had proposed to her a few days before. 

Feeling proudly that she had not wasted her time, she turned 
her back upon the scene of her conquest, and resought the bosom 
of her affectionate family at the Lodge, whither we shall take the 
liberty of following her. She marched triumphantly into the draw. 
ing-room, where her mother, aunt, and sisters were assembled. Mrs. 
Drummond told her she supposed she was come back for good, and 
she was glad to have her at home again. 

“Thank you, mamma: ”’ I have been petted at a great rate by 
Mr. and Mrs. Fitzpatrick, so I am glad to hear you are prepared to 
make much of me. Are Harriet and Reby glad to get me back, 
I wonder? They seem to be quite overcome by their feelings 2” 

“Oh, we must put up with you, I suppose, ”’ said Reby. 

“Have you learned to make yourself useful at Finn Hill?” 
inquired her aunt ; ‘‘ for if so, I shall be glad if you’ll help me with 
those sheets and table-cloths.’’ 

“Sheets and table-cloths!’’ cried Josephine, examining Aunt 
Harriet’s cumbrous needlework with an affectation of seeing such 
things for the first time in her life,—‘‘ sheets and table-cloths, cur- 
tains and pillow-cases ; I shall want articles of:that kind for my 
new house, of course.’’ 

The girls all stared at her with wide-open eyes. 

‘** What can you mean, Josephine?’’ they asked. 

‘¢ But the trousseau has to be provided first. Won’t you all 
help me to choose it, and make it up?”’ 
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‘The trousseau, girl! What nonsense are you talking ’’ cried 
Aunt Harriet. | 

‘*No nonsense whatever. People want trousseaux when they 
are going to get married, don’t they? and I am going to be married. 
Iam very sorry for you all, but it is my duty to break to you that 
you won't have me much longer.” 

She had drawn a low chair before the fire, and sat with her feet 
on the fender, looking saucily at her mother and sisters, who were. 
around her. 

‘Tt must be Mr. Steward,’’ said Kate, under her breath. 

Aunt Harriet got up and came over to the fire. 

“ Now tell me what you mean. To whom are you going to be 
married ?”’ 

“To Dr. Corrie.”’ 

It was as though a shell had fallen in the midst of the company. 
Nothing but a shower of disjointed exclamations was heard for 
some moments ; and Mrs. Drummond, after raising her voice with 
the others, gave way to a few tears. 

‘Well,’ said Aunt Harriet, at length, drawing a long breath, 
“T did think the Doctor was a sensible old man. An old grand- 
father like that to be thinking of matrimony.” 5 

“ Old grandfathers often do marry young wives, Harriet.”’ 

Surely you cannot like him, Josephine; it is so unnatural,”’ 
said her mother, looking very anxious and disturbed. 

“Tt was the best I could do, mamma,’’ replied her ingenuous 
daughter; ‘‘ you and Harriet would not do anything for me, so I 
was obliged to look out for myself. I am perfectly satisfied: I 
think I have done remarkably well.”’ 

“Such an old creature! I’d rather never marry than marry 
him,”’ cried Kate and Sophy in a breath. 

“Most likely you never will marry, dears,”’ said Josephine, 
quietly. 

_ “Tt was sly of you: how, in the name of wonder, did you keep 
it 80 quiet.?’’ asked her aunt. 

“Idid not try to hide anything. I just let things take their 
course. You know, he has been in constant attendance on Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick all the time I was there.” 

“You poor, foolish girl!’’ sighed Mrs. Drummond. 

“Oh, thank you, mamma: you may keep your pity for some 
one who wants it. I don’t.’’ 

“Do you like him, my dear !”’ 

“No mamma ; I don’t care much about him ; but he likes and 
admires me, which is more to the purpose. I am going to marry 
him because he has plenty of money, and because I am sick and 
tired of Ballyshandra.’’ 
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“ A candid confession, at any rate. It would be a charity to 


tell the poor old man why you accepted him, I think I'll do it,” 
said Reby, maliciously. 

“ He wouldn’t believe a word against me, so your trouble would 
be quite thrown away. He thinks me a young woman of domestig 
character and quiet, innocent tastes ; gentle, sweet-tempered, with. 
out any will of my own. You all know that he’s right there, don’t 

ou ?”’ 
oa But you will still live in Ballyshandra, Josephine,” said the 
younger sisters, wonderingly. 

“ Not I, my dears! You surely don’t imagine that I intend to 
stay here? No, indeed! I may consent to spend a month among 
youall each summer; but Dr. Corrie is a rich man, and I mean 
him to take a house in London or Dublin for the winter ; and we 
shall travel in France or Germany all spring and autumn. He 
shall take me into society. Of course he will be proud of his hand. 
some wife’s success.”’ 

** You are a sad, heartless girl, Josephine.’’ 

“No, mamma, dear; I am only talking common sense. 
ought to be glad that I am able to provide for myself. My days 
-of ennui will soon be over. I intend Dr. Corrie to give up his pro. 
fession. He may amuse himself with his scientific coteries, while 
I have my balls, operas, and theatres. I shall be the best-dressed 
person in society, and my little parties the most sought after. 
Now, girls, if you had only played: your cards well, I should have 
had you with me in turn. Who knows what I may do yet, if you 
treat me well the next month.”’ 

Thus she rattled on to horrify her mother and aunt yet further. 
Mrs. Drummond’s hands lay idle on her lap: a quiet tear was steal- 


ing down her cheek, and she was gazing wistfully at her daughter. 


“Ah, Josephine,’’ said she, ‘‘ that was not the way I felt to- 
‘wards your father.’’ 

‘* Well, mamma, if you had procured any society for me, per- 
haps I, too, might have had a chance of loving some one : but as it 
is, I must either remain here all my life, or marry Dr. Corrie. 1 
choose the latter without the least hesitation.”’ 

Aunt Harriet did not look sentimental: her face was becoming 
a and harder as she understood the ins and outs of the 

“Tf the unfortunate old man knew you one-half as well as Ido, 
he’d keep clear of you,’’ said she. 

‘But he does not know me, Harriet, I am happy to say. I 
mean to reveal myself to him by slow degrees: it would hardly be 
quite kind to overwhelm him with all my talent at once. By the 
way, he is coming here to-morrow to tell you that he is about to 
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rob you of your Josephine. Ii might be as well not to shed too- 
many tears before him.’’ 

Lucy was in her own room next morning when Josephine went 
over to see her. Using the privilege of old friendship, she made her 
way upstairs and joined her there. She did net thoroughly like the 
task of telling Lucy her news, and was anxious to get it over 
quickly ; so she rushed into the subject as soon as the preliminary 
kind speeches on both sides had been gone through. 

Lucy was surprised, but, at the same time, sincerely pleased. 

“Oh, Josephine,”’ she cried, ‘‘ he is a good, kind man; I am so 
glad you love him. You do love him, dear?’’ she concluded, see 
ing Josephine’s embarrassed expression. 

It was the same question that her mother had asked the day 
before, but Josephine was not inclined to answer it in the same 
way. Ifshe felt real reverence for any human being it was for 


Lucy, and she could not endure to tell her the naked truth and lose 


her good opinion ; so she hesitated until her friend asked once more— 

‘Do you love him, Josephine ?”’ 

“Well, Lucy, dear, there is a great difference in our ages, you 
know ; but I like and respect him very much, and I mean to make 
him a good wife.”’ 

“Ts it fair to marry any.man without very great regard for 
him ?’’ returned Lucy, gravely. 

“As to that, Lucy, hundreds of happy marriages take place 
upon no firmer basis than esteem. He likes and admires me, but 
I was not his first choice. You are aware that he would never have 
given me a thought, could he but have won you.”’ 

* “ He never asked me, Josephine, I assure you.” 

‘* Now, Lucy, do you think me, blind? I know he wanted to 

marry you. I watched you, both, and found it out long before you 
l egy ‘ 

‘Why are you going to marry him ?’’ asked Lucy, fixing her 

honest eyes on Josephine’s face. : 
__ “ Because—because—I am thirty-three years old, and my hair 
is beginning to turn grey,” raising her massive black braids to let 
Lucy see certain silver threads just above her ear ; ‘and I am un- 
happy at home, and want some change.” - 

“But you will be kind to him, Josephine,’’ pleaded Lucy. 

“Yes, certainly, I shall try to be a pleasant companion to him, 
and I shall consult his tastes. Perhaps, after all, I like him as well 
as he likes me.”’ 

“You know I wish you both to be happy, dear Josephine : both 
sae, sg friends whom I have cared for all my life. How soon is 


“In amonth, which reminds me that I am beginning prepara 
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tions to-day, and must hery home. You will tell your father ang 
mother.”’ 

“Oh, no, Josephine! Please stay to luncheon, and tell them 
yourself.”’ 

A prevision of how her father would torment her about Dr, 
‘Corrie’s marriage flashed across her, and rather disturbed the plea. 
sure she was beginning to feel in his happiness. 

“Then you can drive with us as far as St. John’s, for wean 
going this afternoon to see the baby.”’ 














CHAPTER XXITI. 


THE ROMAN EAGLE. 









A MOBE charming young mother than Fenella was never seen, 
She was tenfold Jovelier than when Lucy saw her last. Reclining 
in an easy chair, with her baby on her lap, her tiny foot resting m 
a cushion, which was almost hidden by the folds of her dress— 
her splendid hair beautifully arranged, and adorned with a taste. 
ful, though unnecessary cap of white lace and violet ribbon, she 
made a fuir picture. 

James received Mrs. Fitzpatrick and Lucy at the hall door ani 
ushered them, with immense pride, into the presence chamberdl 
of. his two treasures. 

Fenella welcomed her cousin very affectionately, being 
genuinely delighted to get her back again. 

**T have missed you in a hundred ways, dear,’’ said she, witb 
the pretty, helpless air of gentle dependence, that James had found 
so irresistible. 

Lucy returned the lovely young mother’s kisses, and then hell 
out her arms for the child. 

“ Now, Lucy, tell me candidly what you think of him! ”’ cried 
Fenella,.resigning the white bundle ; and James, who was leaning 
over his wife’s chair, asked the same question with his eyes. 

Lucy looked smilingly from one to the other, holding Gerald 
her breast the while. He was a fine, well-grown infant, a, splendil 
armful, with unformed features that might promise anything, and 
innocent blue eyes. 

His nurse let her face sink down to touch his soft cheek, and® 
tear, that his parents were not meant to see, rested upon it, whe 
she looked up again. <A deep well of affection, for the little cre 
ture, gushed up within her heart, and she said to herself, “ Het R 
is something belonging to James that I may love without sin.” a 

** Will you let me make him love me?” asked she of bob 
parents, neglecting to give the praise they expected. 
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‘‘ Surely, of course you may,”’ they replied laughing. 

« But asmuch asI wish? You will never be jealous of his love 
for me ?’’ she persisted. 

‘Nonsense, Lucy! He is to be your property: you are his 

mother, you know,” said James. 

“ And you are to educate him, ” interrupted Fenella ; “‘ indeed 
James makes me a little jealous, by saying he hopes you will make 
Gerald exactly like yourself.”’ 

“ That is impossible : his sex precludes the possibility of it,’’ said 
Lucy, reflectively. ‘‘Had he been a girl, now——”’ and then the ab- 
surdity of what they}were saying struck all three, and they laughed. 

“A boy,” proceeded Lucy, dandling her godson, ‘‘ should be 
full of life and energy—mischievous, courageous, even a little 
headstrong and self-asserting, because he will have to bear a part in 
the struggle of life: he must have the physical and mental energy 
that will enable him to rise above all rebuffs and disappointments.’’ 

‘Enough! enough, Lucy!’’ cried James, laughing, with the 
hearty abandonment of his early days. “I see, I was completely 
mistaken in you! Why, Fenella, this is no fit godmother or 
instructress for your son! She will encourage him to be mische- 
vous, headstrong, and selfish ——’”’ 

‘No, no, James; I said self-asserting, not selfish; there is a 
wide difference between the two words. Every man who succeeds 
in life must be more or less self-asserting : don’t you perceive what 
I mean ?”’ 

But James was delighted to begin an argument with her 
once more, so he pretended that he thought her in the wrong, and 
they were talking fast, while Fenella lay back and listened smiling, 
when the door was thrown epen, and Mrs. Oliver was announced. 

‘* Darling, Mary, I meant to go on to you from this,”’ said 
Lucy, going to meet her friend with Gerald still in her arms; and 
very warm embraces were exchanged between them. 

Mrs. Oliver declared she had an idea of Lucy’s probable where- 
abouts that afternoon, and had resolved on also attending Gerald’s 
levee. She examined her favourite with eyes that seemed to ask 
a great many questions ; and at length, when James and Fenella 
Were occupied with Mrs. Fitzpatrick, she succeeded in drawing 
her over to the window and putting her thoughts into words. 

‘* Tell me, Lucy, are you happy now 2”’ 

“* Yes, dear Mary, I have not lost my all.’ 

“It is over then, dear ? That—that—you know what I mean,”’ 
and the kind lady’s eyes were full of sympathy. (She would never 
outlive her interest in a love affair. ) 

“Yes, Mary, thank God,’’ said Lucy, looking in her loving 
face, though she coloured high as she remembered a certain con- 
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versation which took place at the Glebe, little more than the yegr 


before. 


‘¢T have come home to work hard,” said she, employing the 


very words she had already used to James. 


“We have missed you, Lucy; he was very glad to hear yo 
were come home. Your papa told him of the Dublin parties, bu 


he said he was sure we should find you quite unspoiled.”’ 
‘Tt is very kind of Mr. Oliver to think so well of me, Mary 


dear,’’ said she, smiling. True to the creed of her youth, she stil 
believed her good rector’s approbation to be one of the best earthly 


possessions, and himself to be the wisest and most upright of men, 


And she was not so far wrong in esteeming Mr. Oliver as nearly 


perfect as a man and a clergyman can be, and in perceiving some. 
thing loveable in his very foibles. 
Her conversation with Mrs. Oliver was interrupted by Jamey 


who was bent on taking her to St. John’s, to show her the various 


improvements he had made in his church. 

A message was brought her from McFrederic at dhe will 
moment, to beg that she would stop and see him and his wife o on 
her way home. 

** Cool and easy impudence of Mr. McFrederic, I must say,” re. 
marked James, indignantly ; ‘‘ but you always spoiled the people, 
Lucy.” 

Never mind, James ; I'll go and see the church first.”’ 

** Don’t encourage James, Lucy,’’ whispered Mrs. Oliver, mys 
teriously: he thinks he is behaving very foolishly about the 
church.”’ 

Wondering what her friend could mean, Lucy preceded James 
into the church; but she was enlightened as soon as she stood 
within the building. He had boasted to Mr. Oliver that he woull 
make St. John’s the prettiest church in Ireland, and he had kept 
his word. No church, even in Dublin, could vie with St. John’s 
in order or beauty. In thorough proportion, and built of whité 
granite, the small edifice furnished a good foundation for ornamental 
projects, and these had been liberally, though not lavishly, curried 
out. 

Every object that met Lucy’s eyes was in perfect taste anl 
keeping, and she could not cavil at a single thing. 

“Well !”’ whispered her companion, scanning her face—‘‘ well 
Lucy ?”’ 

“ Beautiful, James! Quite beautiful !’’ and she turned breath 
lessly from the painted window to the massive carved oak reredos= 
from the organ to the carved pulpit and benches, and then to the 
diamond-shaped panes of ruby-coloured glass in the side windows, 
that softened the sunshine ere it reached the floor. 
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‘You must try the organ. I went over to London to choose 
it: Benedict went with me to the warehouse. It is t he best ofit 
size that can be made. I ordered the reredos at the same time— 
ninety guineas, and very cheap at that.”’ 

‘“Ninety guineas !”’ echoed Lucy, her countenance falling. 

“Yes, but that was ridiculously cheap. Just look into the 
carving, and observe the delicacy of those leaves and flowers. 
Pulpit and reading desk cost the same; and this lectern, which 
arrived only three weeks ago, came to fifty guineas.” 

‘¢ James, two questions occur to me.” 

‘‘ Ask them, Lucy.” 

‘*What do your people say to these fine things? and how did 
you prevail upon them to subscribe for them ?”’ 

James looked at her with a curious expression. 

“The people, honest folk, are great donkeys, sometimes, you 
know; but I mean to teach them a little sense by degrees. They 
are like children, Lucy, and it would not do to mind all their 
fancies. But you don’t suppose I was so foolish as to ask 
them for subscriptions. No, indeed! I have presented the church 
with the window, organ, lectern and carvings. Don’t however, 
imagine that I trample ruthlessly on your dear friends’ prejudices, 
It was in deference to them that I contented myself with that 
simple pattern on the ‘window, instead of having one with 
figures.” 

“You bought them all!’’ exclaimed Lucy, disregarding the 
latter part of his speech. ‘‘ Why, James, they must have swallowed 
up half a year’s income. How you must have economised to 
manage it !’’ 

‘* We shall save it by-and-bye, never fear,’’ he replied, but he 
looked disturbed, and somewhat ashamed of himself. 

“Dear James, you never mean to say that you have touched 
your capital ?’’ cried she, quite aghast. 

“*T consulted Fenella about it, Lucy, and she thought we might 
venture upon the outlay. We both admired the carvings so much. 
I believe she has already laid by something towards paying back 
the sum we borrowed from our principal.”’ 

Lucy knew how it had been. James had gratified his impulse 
on the spur of the moment, just as he always used to do; and his 

wife, knowing little of the value of money, had encouraged him to 
the top of his bent. She remembered how angry Mr. Oliver and 
her father had always made her by declaring that James had no 
steadfastness, 
ao she beginning to see his faults? She felt it would have 

a his plain duty to resist all temptation to unnecessary expense 
now that he had a wife and child depending upon him; and she 
I 
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feared Fenella was neither clever nor practical enough to teach him 
ce. : 

With a sharp unreasoning pang she recollected that her dis. 
approval of his doings would not now have power to pain, or sway 
him, as of old. She knew he still liked her to think well of him; 
Dut the time was when her good opinion was as necessary to his 
mental, as fresh air to his physical well-being. But she also knew 
that it was not her business to exhort him; besides the mischief 
was done already, and no words of hers could mend it; so she 
turned to her other question. 

‘*There’s no harm in painted glass, or carvings, James, or in 
candles either, for that matter: these outward things do not touch 
doctrine ; and I feel sure you have not swerved, by a hair’s breath, 
from ‘ the faith once delivered to the saints ?’’ 

She asked this question very earnestly, all her soul in the 
anxious eyes she fixed upon him. 

He was slightly offended at the doubt implied in her words, and 
replied that his teaching had never undergone any change: his 
views were identical with Mr. Oliver’s. 

‘“‘He never blamed me for anything but having my church 
better furnished than other churches.” 

“ And that merely lest you should be misunderstood by our 

men, James. Well, I reserve my judgment, and mean. 
while I admit that you have made your church perfect. I cannot 
try the organ to-day, on account of my visit to McFrederic. Will 
you ask mamma to take me up on her way home, and I shall walk 
on to the Bray now, so as not to delay her ?”’ 

** Now, Lucy, that is quite unfair. I had more to say to you 
than Iam able to remember. You are my property, or rather our pro- 
perty, Fenella’s and mine : please to make that generally understood. 

** No, James, Iam not your exclusive property. I belong to 
the whole parish. You and Fenella and Gerald have indeed 
large share of my heart, but there must be room in it for every 
creature in Ballyshandra ; the pvor, and sick, and miserable have 4 
right to me as well as you.”’ 

“T must not contradict you, Lucy; you need no schooling of 
mine. God forbid I should try to rob the poor; but I am very 
glad we have a settled place in your heart.’’ 

He stopped, for they had reached Tubber Brae, and a few hun- 
dred yards along a little lane would take Lucy to the McFrederic’s 
door. He clasped her hand, looking at her with a great deal of 
respect and affection, and then he left her, and walked rapidly down 

the Brae. 

He had not given her his best love, yet he gave her what was 
very valuable in her eyes. 
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She watched him out of sight, thinking how she used to stand 
hopeless and miserable in that spot. | 

‘* It is not ordained that all should have happiness for them- 
selves on earth,”’ thought she: “‘ some are born into this world to 
help and comfort others. May I be one of them! May I alleviate 
much misery—dry many tears—bind up many wounds—feed and 
warm the hungry and the cold! I do not forget my old anguish, 
but oh! Father in heaven, 1 thank Thee, I thank Thee, that I suffer 
no longer !”’ 

Nothing was more certain than that Mr. and Mrs. McFrederic 
looked upon\her as belonging to them. The old farmer received 
her at his hall door, and ushered her into the ‘‘ room,’’ where his 
wife almost embraced her in her joy. The friendship was of ancient 
date, and poor Joe’s death had considerably cemented it. 

Of course there were kind inquiries to be made on both sides. 
Lucy had to ask about the farm and the dairy, and the good man’s 
rheumatism, and to tell of her foreign tour and residence in 
Dublin ; and then McFrederic began, in a mysterious tone, to say 
how badly she had been missed, and how the parish was fairly lost 
without her. 

‘“‘ What do you mean, McF rederic ?’’ she inquired, both flattered 
and puzzled. 

‘*Nething, dear,” interrupted Mrs. McFrederic, hastily, “ but 
that your bonnie, kindly face is welcome amang us ance mair.”’ 

“Whisht, woman, will you, an’ let me speak,’’ said her hus- 
band, suppressing her with the weight of his ‘ awful rule and right 
supremacy.’ ‘‘’Tis right you should know, Miss Lucy,’’ he con- 
tinued, the wicked doings that’s shaming us good Protestants in the 
face of the Romans at we’er very doors,” and he pointed his thumb 
scornfully in the direction of St. John’s. ‘‘ Maybe them that’s at 
the bottom o’ the mischief would mind you, though they’re too 
proud to heed his reverence, Mr. Oliver, let alone poor, ignorant 
folk like us.”’ 

Lucy understood it all, and she cast about in her mind how she 
should exculpate her dear James. 

“Wicked doings?’ asked she, innocently, ‘‘ what do you 
mean ¢’’ 

_“Mr. Galbrath has filled the church full of Popish rubbish, 
Miss ; if those is not wicked doings, I dinna know what is. Half 
the congregation’s left him : some goes to Ballyshandra, an’ others 
across the hills to meeting; an’ he’ll soon be preaching to the 
empty pews, as sure as they call me Jack McFrederic.”’ : 

“I am very sorry to hear that, Mr. McFrederic ; but indeed 
there’s nothing popish in the stained window, or in those carved 
Screens. 1’m sure you hear what is good and right at St John’s.” 
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“ An’ who can listen to the sermon wi’ such abominations 
staring him in the face, l’d like to know?” returned the old man 
in a high key. “I hae’ nae fault to the doctrine—Mr. Galbraith’s 
orthodox enough; but I’ll nae darken his doors as Jong as thon 
abomination o’ desolation is set up fornenst we’er eyes.’ , 

. ** What in the world do you mean, McFrederic?”’ 

“What suld I mean but thon Roman Eagle, thon abomina. 
tion o’ desolation, spoken of by Daniel the Prophet, that’s set up 
in the holy place. Sure, you mind what the Lord said about the 
Roman Eagle, Miss Lucy ?”’ 

**Oh, Mr. McFrederic, you mean the brass lectern! ”’ cried she 
laughing, though she felt vexed with the stupidity both of James 
and his people. ‘‘ That thing is neither more nor less than a read. 
ing-desk : why it is shaped like ‘an eagle ,is more than I can tell 
you, but doubtless Mr. Galbraith has a reason for that also.”’ 

‘**Let him that seeth the abomination flee unto the moun- 
tains,’’ continued McFrederic, his cracked voice rising higher and 
higher in his angry energy. ‘‘I seen it, an’ I just went up the 
mountain road to Clara meeting-house, an’ I took thon woman 
along wi’ me. She’d ha’ stayed in the church to pleasure the family 
at Finn Hill; but I wouldna peril my immortal soul to please any 
family.’’ 

“« Listen to me, Mr. McFrederic. The eagle spoken of by our 
Lord was the standard of the Roman army: it had nothing to do 
with the Pope, for the very sufficient reason that there was no Pope 
in those days. The men who made and carried the eagle were all 
heathen. Christianity was in its infancy, and there were no Roman 
Catholics for hundreds of years after. The abomination in the holy 
place meant the standard of the conquering Roman army, set up in 
the Temple after Jerusalem was taken.’’ 

Thus discoursed our wise Lucy, but could she, think you, con- 
vince Mr. McFrederic? Not she! No! nor could fifty others as 
wise as she have done so! He had taken it into his head that the 
brass eagle was in some way connected with the arch-enemy of all 
good Ulster Protestants, viz. the Pope; and he totally disbelieved 
Lucy’s explanation. | 

The end of it was that she left him declaring he would never 
re-enter St. John’s Church, unless the lectern were removed. 

Mrs. McFrederic followed her to the door to whisper, 

*“*] hope, dear, you won’t be offended wi’ the good man. | 
fleeched him to haud his tongue, but he wouldna heed me; he said 
he’d tell you, for if any one could work wi’ Mr. Galbraith, it would 
be you.” 

**T am not offended, dear Mrs. McFrederic.’’ 
** I’m glad of it, Miss Lucy, for you an’ me loves other for the 
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sake o’ them that’s gone,’’ and she went back to the farmhouse: 
with her apron at her eyes. , 

Lucy was very sorry it had come to a trial of strength between 
James and his people. She knew her hero’s obstinacy, which he 
called firmness; and she knew the ingrained prejudices of the con. 
gregation—the dogged resolution with which they would struggle 

inst innovation: and she wished both parties could see the 
things they contended about from her point of view, and acknow- 
ledge them to be but trivial bones of vontention. 

She soon after had an opportunity of giving James a piece of 
her mind. He set his heart upon dressing his choir boys in white 
: surplices ; and Fenella, being now too much occupied with the baby 
) to do her husband’s needlework, and besides that not being clever 
: at cutting out and planning, he came to Finn Hill with a roll of 
| white muslin under his arm, resolved to obtain Lucy’s help. 

They had a long consultation in the book room, and Lucy ma- 

to give the lecture she had been preparing for some days ; 
but her prudent advice fell useless on his ear, because she could not 
refuse to do as he wished. She was as incapable of denying him 
anything as ever; and while she told him how imprudent she 
thought him, and warned him that the surplices would frighten 
away the remainder of his flock, she was searching for scissors and 
thimble, and proceeding to measure and cut out the said objection- 
able garments. 
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SHAKESPEARE HEROINES. 
I. 
MIRANDA. 


“ Admired Miranda 
Indeed the top of admiration !” 


TEMPEST. 





QuEEN of the fairy isle, whose charméd youth ° 
Tn happy girlish fantasies was spent ; 
While full above thee, in life’s firmament, 
Shone with unclouded ray the sun of truth. 
Thrice happy was the shipwrecked prince, forsooth, 
Who added to his regal diadem, 
As diamond pure, that stainless island-gem, 
Thy virgin love ; ’gainst which the blackened tooth 
Of envy never scandal dared to raise. 
How can we prize the spotless soul aright 
O’er which the influence of evil sprite 
Is impotent? In what a golden haze, 
With what bright sequence of sunshiny days 
Passes that life whose lot ’tis to entwine 
Its destinies with one so pure as thine— 
Miranda, far above all eartly blame or praise! 


MavuRICcE DAVIES . 
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OUU NEW DESPOTS, OR THE PROPERTY OF 
THE STATE. 


We were a noble people and we were a mighty nation, 

And some of us were very high and some of lowly station ; 

And all, we thought, had private rights, the little and the great, 
But this is a mistake—they’re all belonging to the State. 


In olden days we fought the fight to beat the Despot down, 

And we won our Bill of Rights, our Magna Charta, from the Crown + 
But now this Bill of Rights is all considered too pri—vate, 

For new Despots claim the Charta as belonging tu the State. 


We thought we had some liberty—but this is not a truth, 

We are not free in our old age, we are not free in youth ; 

New Despots claim our freedom, from the little and the great, 
For our liberties, they say, are all belonging to the State. 


These Despots they rule over us by night and so by day, 

They say that nothing is our own, but made the State to pay : 
They call it all the Public Fund, as nothing is pri—vate, 

So the land and all the houses.are belonging to the State. 


Some generous men they give their wealth to benefit their kind, 
They build a school to teach the rules to form the youthful mind ; ' 
But our Despots, they despise the rules, so the wealth they confiscate, 
For the money and the rules are all belonging to the State. 


The rich man builds a palace and there he hopes to dwell, 

And the farmer has his rick-yards and the corn he grows to sell ; 
And the poor man has his little plot ; but ’tis not his pri—vate, 
For the palace and the plot are all belonging to the State. 


We used to think that when we bought a thing it was our own, 
A cabbage, or a jewel, or a Sunday mutton bone ; 

But our Despots say ’tis a mistake—the little and the great, 
The cabbage and the jewel are belonging to the State. 


The banker gives from hoarded wealth, the widow gives her mite, 
And the lord of land with open hand he gives to left and right ; 

But our Despots say this is all wrong—’ tis not their own private, 
For the riches and the mite are all belonging to the State. 


In olden times our house it was the castle of our right, 

And s0 we read the people’s law by our old English light ; 

But this light it is put out to-day—our house is not pri—vate, 
For rhe housemaids and their brooms are all belonging to the State. 
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Our tailors have their needles, and our grocers have their rice, 

And their wives they have their ribbons, and they make themselves 
SO Nice ; 

But our Despots claim to have them all, for nothing is pri—vate, 

So the ribbons and the needles are belonging to the State. 


The lady wears her diamonds, the peasant wears her hat, 

The workman wears his breeches, and his wife she has her cat ; 
think these are their own, but no—for nothing is pri—vate, 

The breeches and the cat are both belonging to the State. 


Qur sons go to the army, and our boys go off to sea, 

And our wives and daughters stay with us to fill our homes with 
glee ; 

But our Despots claim our women too, for nothing is pri—vate, 

So all our wives and daughters are belonging to the State. 








We used to think in days gone by our souls they were our own, 
But out of this old-fashioned view of things we’re lately grown ; 
‘Our Despots say ’tis a mistake, that nothing is pri—vate, 

So all our souls and bodies are belonging to the State. 


In ancient times we once were brave, and did not fear a foe, 

And England’s heart was true to her, and would not brook a blow; 
But times are changed, our Despots say, we have no heart pri—vate, 
And so our hearts are gone, for they’re belonging to the State. 


‘Then farewell to our Liberties, and farewell to our Rights, 
We are no longer Freedom's sons, we are but slavish wights ; 
‘Our Despots lay their hands on all, and all they confiscate, 
For all our Rights, they tell us, are belonging to the State. 


G. T. L. 


